:£KiY  JOURNAL  OFTH£  CANNING, 


AND  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 


•  I'iu*  ImmmI  Keffrciice  Manual'"’ 

was  rrady  in  June.  To  daU-  I  1.071  profes¬ 
sional  people  have  rcqiieslcd  copies  of  this 
h<M>lv,  niiich  is  an  educational  force  for  vonr 
products.  j\ol  only  is  it  pleasing  to  present  to 
yon  a  report  of  the  nandm-  who  requested 
the  hook,  hut  it  is  still  more  gratifying  to 
(piote  a  few  of  the  eoinments: 

• 

FROM  A  PROMINENT  OOCTOR: 

"  I  here  is  a  good  deal  of  \  uliiahle  ref<“reiiee  ma¬ 
terial  ill  it  that  every  physician  will  use." 

FROM  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEOICINE  OF 
A  LARGE  UNIVERSITY:  "i  t  a[)pears  to  he 

wide  ill  scope,  eoneise  in  presentation,  interest¬ 
ing  and  ai-enrate  in  inforination.'’ 


XTY  TW  .  X-^FFN 


NOVEMBER  20,  193 


FROM  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  HEALTH 
IN  A  LARGE  CITY  :  on  lia\e  gathered  to¬ 
gether  in  this  attractive  volnnie  a  wealth  of  in- 
forniation  on  eanned  foods,  which  will  he  of  real 
^alne  to  e\eryone  interested  in  this  siihjei  t." 


FROM  AN  EXECUTIVE  OF  A  LARGE 

GROCERY  CHAIN:  '"file  inforniation  there¬ 
in  will  greatl)  help  me  in  pronioting  the  sale  of 
eanned  loods  in  m\  organization." 


SAID  14,974 

PROFESSIONAL  PEOPLE! 


CANNED  FOODS  ARE  FINE  FOODS  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 


November  20,  19S9 


RANCHERS  of  the 
Golden  West  Knew 
the  GOODNESS  of 
Canned  Tomatoes 


WHEN  the  cowboys,  prospectors, 
or  the  trappers  of  the  old  west 
came  to  town,  they  bought  canned 
tomatoes  .  .  .  and  for  years  empty 
tomato  cans  were  to  be  found 
behind  every  shack  in  the  old-time 
western  camps. 

Today,  tomatoes  are  still  one  of 
the  most  important  packs  of  the  can¬ 
ning  industry.  Millions  of  Heekin 
Cans  carry  tomatoes,  corn,  peas, 
peaches,  berries  and  all  other  foods 
to  market  every  year.  Each  year 
more  Heekin  Cans  are  used  by 
canners  who  know  us  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  If  you  want  to  know 
more  about  the  Heekin  Can  Co., 
talk  with  any  one  of  the  canners 
who  do  business  with  us. 


THE  HEEKIN  CAN  CO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


(P^Aicmojt 
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No.  229 

SQUARE  CAN 
ROTARY  FLANGER 


CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

'1^0  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


Vacuum  packed  products  have  fo¬ 
cused  attention  on  one  of  the  “sore 
spots”  of  square  can  manufacture, 
namely,  the  flanging  operation. 

The  old  flanging  method  had  a  tear¬ 
ing  effect  on  the  tinplate  and  set  up 
definite  shear  stresses  in  the  metal. 
The  flanges  frequently  cracked  at 
the  corners  of  the  can .  Cans  which 
had  been  strained  in  flanging  to 
just  short  of  a  brecdc  appeared  to  be 
all  right  but  when  the  flanges  were 
subjected  to  the  added  strain  of 
double-seaming,  they  broke  and 
cans  and  contents  were  lost. 

Some  square  can  products  with¬ 
stand  these  small  leaks  but  vacu¬ 
um-packed  spiced  ham,  corn  beef, 
asparagus,  etc.,  require  perfect  con¬ 
tainers.  The  No.  229  Flanger  Wcis 
developed  to  satisfy  this  need. 
Plug-dies  flange  both  ends  of  the 
can  at  the  same  time,  like  round- 
Ceui  flcuiging.  The  metal  FLOWS 
into  the  contour  of  the  flanging 
chuck  without  undue  stress. 

Two  sizes,  for  large  and  small  cans. 
Built-in  drive  for  limit  switch  con¬ 
trol.  No  operator  required. 


■  Whatever  your  problem,  Continental,  with  its 
tremendous  resources,  offers  every  facility  for 
greater  service  .  .  .  cans  of  highest  quality,  plain 
or  enamel-lined,  the  result  of  34  years  of  long  and 
intensive  development  and  research — aid  in  all 
canning  problems  thru  progressive  research — 
many  different  styles,  sizes  and  speeds  of  efficient 
closing  machines — and  unusually  prompt  ship- 

CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  .  HAVANA 


ments  from  modern  plants  conveniently  located 
from  Coast  to  Coast. 

Looking  after  your  interests  is  a  group  of  men 
long  experienced  in  the  Industry,  well  prepared  to 
give  you  sound,  practical  advice  and  assistance. 

When  you  have  a  problem — write,  phone  or  wire 
Continental.  We’ll  come  to  your  aid  immediately. 


November  20,  1939 
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EDITORIALS 


Thanksgiving — That  must  be  a  sad  and  sordid 
soul  that  does  not  feel  an  extraordinary  urge  to 
offer  heartfelt  thanks,  this  year,  for  the  blessings 
we  enjoy.  In  very  fact  is  this  not  the  Promised  Land, 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey?  You,  we,  are  in  Heaven 
if  we  but  only  knew  it.  Go  out  in  the  early  morn  and 
look  at  the  beauty  of  nature,  wherever  you  may  be, 
whether  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  from  the  coral  reefs 
of  Florida  to  the  rocky  coast  of  Maine,  in  the  moderate 
heights  of  the  Appalachian  mountains,  or  the  low  and 
fertile  plains  of  the  mid-west,  in  the  Rockies  or  the 
now  fertile  miles  to  the  Coast  range,  or  over  its  tow’er- 
ing  mountains  to  the  Pacific  coast,  from  Alaska  to 
Mexico  teeming  with  all  the  world’s  greatest  food 
stocks,  and  let  the  beauty  of  Nature  sink  in,  and  you 
cannot  but  be  enthralled  and  enthused  to  the  point  that 
you  feel  that  indeed  this  must  be  heaven,  though  we 
now  see  it  dimly  as  through  a  veil.  It  needs  but  the 
touch  of  the  Almighty  to  remove  that  veil  and  to  per¬ 
mit  us  poor  humans  to  gaze  on  the  real  splendor.  Man 
in  his  mortal  flesh  could  not  stand  that  sudden  vision, 
even  as  His  disciples  could  not  when  He  revealed  His 
Divinity  to  them  on  Mount  Tabor.  But  whether  Chris¬ 
tian,  infidel  or  any  sort  of  God-hater,  no  one  can  stand 
in  the  presence  of  such  beauty  of  Nature  and  say  there 
is  no  God. 

“Comparisons  are  always  odious,”  says  a  maxim,  but 
we  cannot  but  compare  our  living  conditions  with  those 
of  all  others  throughout  the  entire  world:  if  they  are 
not  actually  at  war,  with  all  its  privations  and  suffer¬ 
ings,  they  are  “neutrals”  suffering  as  much  if  not  more 
than  the  warring  nations  through  all  sorts  of  restric¬ 
tions  and  loss  of  freedom.  Lives  there  a  soul  so  dead 
that  there  does  not  well  up  in  it  deep  feelings  of  grati¬ 
tude  and  thanks  for  all  our  blessings? 

And  what,  as  canners,  have  you  to  be  thankful  for? 
A  more  sudden  and  complete  change  than  even  the  most 
confirmed  optimist  dared  to  hope  for;  and  yet  this  is 
only  the  beginning.  Great  days  are  coming  for  every¬ 
one  in  the  canning  industry,  canners,  machinery-supply 
men,  brokers,  distributors  and  retailers,  and  upon  a 
better,  sounder  basis  than  ever  before. 

Down  on  your  knees  and  thank  God  for  all  these 
t'lessings,  on  November  23rd,  and  on  November  30th, 
*  00,  and  on  every  day  of  your  life,  and  beg  Him  to  give 
\  ou  the  fortitude,  the  grace,  to  stand  fast  against  the 
nemies  that  are  even  now  working  to  wreck  this  hea- 
en,  and  to  bring  instead  a  veritable  Hell  on  earth 
'hrough  Communism,  Naziism,  Bolshevism,  or  by 
vhatever  term  you  choose  to  call  it,  but  all  of  which 
.iiean  Nihilism,  the  ending  of  all  things  worth  while. 
lI  i.s  surely  worth  guarding  and  being  thankful  for. 


Happenings — That  move  to  sell  canned  foods  by 
weight,  instead  of  by  number  of  can  or  can  size, 
is  gaining  every  day.  It  is  the  logical,  the  right 
way  to  sell  them,  especially  if  the  object  is  to  enlarge 
and  encourage  consumer  buying,  and  consequently  it 
will  come,  and  may  its  day  not  be  too  far  off. 

More  suggestions  for  canned  foods  standards  are 
coming  out,  and  will  continue  to  come  for  months.  The 
fact  that  they  afford  interested  parties  full  opportunity 
to  object  to,  or  correct,  the  statements  causes  delay,  so 
until  the  definite  standards  are  adopted  and  announced 
w'e  will  not  reprint  the  great,  long  explanations  of  each 
decree.  The  U.  S.  Printing  office  has  the  capacity — 
and  we  all  pay  the  bill — but  it  is  needless  use  of  good 
white  paper  to  print  these  suggested  standards,  and 
later  on  be  forced  to  give  our  readers  the  definite, 
adopted  standards.  The  latest — and  it  is  a  second 
edition — regards  canned  peas  but  it  still  is  “suggested.” 
Some  readers  may  object  that  they  will  not  have  the 
proposed  standards  in  front  of  them  for  consideration, 
and  that  is  true,  but  they  can  remedy  that  easily  by 
sending  to  the  Government  Printing  Office,  Division  of 
Public  Documents,  Washington,  for  a  copy  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Register  of  the  particular  date  in  which  the  sug¬ 
gested  standard  appears.  That  will  cost  the  interested 
party  but  10  cents,  and  the  authentic  copy — beyond 
peradventure  of  doubt — will  be  theirs. 

EXPORT  RESTRICTIONS  ON  CANNED  FOODS 
— In  the  Information  Letter  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  of  November  11th,  the  attention  of  all 
members  is  called  to  the  restrictions  which  the  Neu¬ 
trality  Law  has  placed  on  canned  foods  shipments. 
This  is  explained  in  detail,  but  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  may  not  have  that  copy  we  reproduce  some  para¬ 
graphs  which  we  think  will  present  the  picture, 
without  all  the  details.  We  quote: 

“In  order  to  explain  in  detail  the  precise  application  of  the 
Neutrality  Act  to  exports  of  canned  foods,  it  will  be  helpful  first 
to  outline  briefly  its  general  purpose  and  scope.  At  the  outset, 
it  should  be  observed  that  the  Act  does  not  prohibit  the  export 
of  canned  foods,  even  to  belligerents.  In  order  to  carry  out  its 
expressed  purpose  of  avoiding  the  involvement  of  the  United 
States  in  foreign  wars,  the  Act  imposes,  however,  a  number  of 
basic  restrictions  upon  foreign  travel  and  foreign  commerce, 
designed  to  keep  American  citizens  and  pi-operty  out  of  war 
zones.  It  is  hoped  thus  to  avoid  any  incidents  that  might  bring 
about  American  participation  in  the  war.  The  Act  specifies 
that  whenever  the  President  or  Congress  shall  find  and  the 
former  shall  proclaim  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between  foreign 
powers,  the  restrictions  shall  become  effective. 

“Of  these  basic  restrictions,  three  are  directly  applicable  to 
exports  of  canned  foods.  The  first  of  these  is  that  no  American 
vessel  may  transport  any  articles,  whether  they  constitute  muni¬ 
tions  or  not,  to  any  of  the  foreign  states  participating  in  th"* 
war.  As  a  result,  all  shipments  to  belligerents  must  be  much 
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in  foreign  vessels,  either  belligerent  or  neutral.  In  addition,  the 
President  is  given  discretionary  power  to  enlarge  this  restriction 
by  establishing  so-called  ‘combat  areas,’  to  or  through  which 
American  vessels  may  not  proceed  even  though  destined  to  neu¬ 
tral  ports.  This  power  may  be  exercised  by  the  President  when¬ 
ever  he  believes  that  the  establishment  of  such  combat  areas  or 
war  zones  is  necessary  to  protect  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Consequently,  when  such  combat  areas  are  established,  ship¬ 
ments  of  canned  foods  even  to  neutral  countries  may,  in  some 
instances,  have  to  be  made  in  foreign  vessels,  if  it  is  necessary 
to  pass  through  the  combat  area  in  order  to  reach  the  neutral 
country. 

“The  second  restriction  specifies  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  to 
export  to  any  belligerent  state  any  articles  or  materials,  whether 
munitions  or  not,  until  title  shall  have  been  first  transferred  to 
some  foreign  government,  corporation,  or  person.  This  means 
that  exports  of  canned  foods  to  belligerent  states  are  prohibited 
unless  all  property  right  to  such  goods  passes  to  the  foreign  pur¬ 
chaser  before  the  vessel  leaves  this  country.  This  requirement 
that  title  must  pass  is  applicable  only  where  the  shipment  is 
made  direct  to  a  belligerent  state.  It  does  not  apply  to  shipments 
to  neutral  countries,  even  though  such  shipment  may  have  to  be 
made  in  a  foreign  vessel  because  it  passes  through  a  ‘combat 
area.’  These  first  two  restrictions  constitute  the  ‘carry’ 
provisions  of  the  law. 

“Finally,  under  the  third  basic  restriction,  no  credit  can  be 
extended  in  connection  with  any  sales  of  canned  foods  to  a 
belligerent  government  or  to  any  person  acting  on  behalf  of 
such  government.  Such  sales  mu.st  be  made  for  cash.  This  is 
the  ‘cash’  provision  of  the  law.  As  will  be  explained  below,  this 
requirements  is  applicable  only  where  the  sale  is  made  to  the 
belligerent  government,  or  to  some  agency  or  person  acting  for 
it.  It  does  not  apply  to  sales  made  to  private  individuals  or 
corporations  in  belligerent  countries. 

“These  restrictions  were  made  immediately  applicable  by  the 
President,  when,  on  November  4,  he  issued  a  proclamation  find¬ 
ing  that  a  state  of  war  existed  between  Germany,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  France,  Poland,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  on 
the  other.  At  the  same  time,  the  President  issued  a  further 
proclamation  establishing  a  ‘combat  area’  through  which  Ameri¬ 
can  ships  may  not  proceed.  This  area  includes  roughly,  all 
waters  in  the  Atlantic,  adjacent  to  France,  the  waters  around 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  including  the  English  Channel,  and 
the  North  and  Baltic  Seas.  By  establishing  this  ‘combat  area,’ 
the  President  has,  in  effect,  decreed  that  no  American  vessel  can 
proceed  to  any  ports  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  or 
Belgium,  to  any  Baltic  ports,  or  to  any  ports  in  Norway,  south 
of  Bergen. 

SHIPMENT  OF  CANNED  FOODS  TO  CANADA 

“Shipments  of  canned  foods  to  Canada  require  special  con¬ 
sideration,  inasmuch  as  the  restrictions  may  or  may  not  apply, 
depending  upon  how  the  shipment  is  made.  If  canned  foods  are 
shipped  to  Canada  by  inland  waterway,  that  is,  over  lakes, 
rivers,  and  inland  water  bordering  on  the  United  States,  the 
shipments  may  be  made  in  American  vessels  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  title  passing  prior  to  shipment.  Similarly,  if  the  ship¬ 
ment  is  made  by  land  transportation,  that  is,  by  truck  or  railroad, 
the  requirement  that  title  must  pass  is  not  applicable.  In 
addition,  shipments  of  canned  foods  may  be  made  in  American 
vessels  to  Canadian  ports  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  without  the 
necessity  of  title  passing. 

“If,  however,  the  canned  foods  are  shipped  to  Canada  by 
ocean  transportation  to  Atlantic  Canadian  ports,  all  restrictions 
of  the  Neutrality  Act  apply,  and  the  shipment  must  be  made  in 
a  foreign  vessel  and  title  must  pass. 

“Finally,  the  prohibition  against  extending  credit  applies  to 
Canadian  sales,  irrespective  of  the  method  of  shipment,  when¬ 
ever  the  sale  is  made  directly  to  the  Canadian  Government  or  to 
a  person  or  company  acting  for  the  Canadian  Government.” 

BORROWED  WISDOM— The  Man  Who  Thinks! 

“The  moon  would  not  do  business  at  the  same  old  stand 
regularly  if  it  paid  any  attention  to  all  the  little  dogs 
that  bark  at  it.” 


The  above  is  from  Indianapolis  Grocer  which  euci- 
dates  as  follows: 

To  blazes  with  the  crowd!  A  crowd  doesn’t  think. 
You  can.  If  the  crowd  jeers  you,  and  you  know  you 
are  right — smile.  The  only  people  who  profit  by  ap¬ 
plause  are  the  folks  behind  the  footlights.  The  man 
who  waits  for  public  plaudits  before  undertaking  a  new 
plan  lacks  the  grit  necessary  to  put  new  plans  across. 

Within  yourself  lies  the  power  to  do  what  you  want 
to  do.  Let  no  man’s  sneer  deter  you  if  you  are  sure 
your  purpose  is  worthy.  No  matter  if  the  world  laughs 
at  you,  take  yourself  seriously.  The  mob  laughs  at 
what  it  does  not  understand;  ridicules  what  it  cannot 
comprehend.  Too  many  men  who  have  the  fire  of 
genius  within  never  let  it  kindle  into  flame  because  they 
fear  the  laughter  of  the  crowd.  Forget  what  others 
think — the  thing  that  matters  is  what  you  think  of 
yourself  and  that  you  believe  in  yourself. 

You  are  the  president  and  board  of  directors  of  your 
own  mind.  Think  clearly,  aim  high,  work  like  thunder, 
stick  to  your  ideas  and  your  ideals,  and  to  blazes  with 
the  captious  carpers. 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

NOVEMBER  21,  1939 — Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  Packers 
Association,  probably  November  21st,  at  Cape  Charles, 
Virginia. 

DECEMBER  7,  1939 — Minnesota  Canners  Association  Annual 
Convention,  St.  Paul  Hotel,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

DECEMBER  7-8,  1939 — Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Anual 
Meeting,  Ambassador  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

DECEMBER  7-8,  1939 — Northwest  Frozen  Foods  Association, 
annual  convention.  New  Washington  Hotel,  Seattle,  Wash. 

DECEMBER  12,  1939 — Maine  Canners  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  Eastland  Hotel,  Portland,  Maine. 

DECEMBER  12-13,  1939 — Ohio  Canners  Association,  annual 
convention,  Gibson  Hotel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

DECEMBER  12-13,  1939 — Michigan  Canners’  Association, 

Annual  Meeting,  Pantlind  Hotel,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

DECEMBER  14-15,  1939 — Association  of  New  York  State 
Canners,  annual  convention,  Statler  Hotel,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

DECEMBER  19-20,  1939 — Maryland  Canning  Crops  Conference, 
Horticultural  Building,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park, 
Maryland. 

JANUARY  3-5,  1940 — Northwest  Canners  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Washington  Hotel,  Seattle,  Washington. 

JANUARY  20-27,  1940 — National  Canners  Association,  annual 
convention,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  20-27,  1940 — Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  20-27,  1940 — National  Food  Brokers  Association, 
annual  convention.  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

FEBRUARY  12-13,  1940 — Tennessee-Kentucky  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Annual  Meeting,  Andrew  Johnson  Hotel,  Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 
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Wisconsin  Canners  Meeting 

Hotel  Schroeder,  Milwaukee,  November  13,  14,  15,  1939 


A  SIDE  from  the  betterment  of  market  conditions 
perhaps  the  most  significant  lesson  learned  by 
/  \  last  season’s  cooperative  merchandising  eiforts 

was  the  need  for  more  personal  effort  on  the  part  of 
each  individual  canner  to  the  selling  of  the  packs. 
Wisconsin’s  convention  program  teemed  with  the 
subject.  I 


Displaying  all  of  those  necessary  personal  qualifica¬ 
tions  with  which  he  introduced  Walter  L.  Graefe, 
President  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  Nor¬ 
man  0.  Sorensen,  Wisconsin’s  Association  President, 
welcomed  450  registered  guests  and  members  to  the 
35th  annual  convention  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners 
Association  last  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  at 
the  Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 


Through  much  experience  gained  as  a  member  of 
he  National  Canners  Association  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee,  Mr.  Graefe  predicted  early  clarification  of  the 
‘area  of  production”  clause  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Law.  He  referred  to  September  last  canned  foods 
:’.ctivity  as  crazy  buying,  the  result  of  a  war  scare  and 
intimated  that  increased  employment  in  the  United 
states,  as  a  result  of  embargo  lifting,  would  account 
or  the  carryover  and  normal  packs  of  next  season, 
out  he  very  forcibly  brought  out  that  the  better  can- 
ers  should  now  devote  about  25  per  cent  of  their  time 
>  production  work,  and  75  per  cent  of  their  time  to 
-ales  work,  and  he  made  a  strong  plea  that  such  sales 
iforts  be  praticed  by  all  canners  to  assure  a  higher 
"^iturn  for  their  productions. 


Gordon  C.  Corbaley,  of  American  Institute  of  Food 
Distribution,  was  next  introduced  to  present  a  five- 
point  plan  for  successful  cannery  management  which 
included:  Pack  only  the  profitable  items,  determined 
by  a  3  year  budget  average ;  gain  a  knowledge  of  cost 
through  careful  analysis ;  knowledge  of  quality  through 
obtaining  opinion  of  outside  interests;  knowledge  of 
conditions  within  the  industry,  through  keeping  in¬ 
formed  of  activity,  stocks,  prices  and  other  contributing 
factors;  intelligent  selling  through  personal  human 
relationship  in  the  work  with  distributors  for  the  sale 
of  the  goods. 

Carlos  Campbell,  Director  of  Statistics,  National 
Canners  Association,  presented  charts  to  show  a 
striking  similarity  in  the  canned  pea  situation  today  and 
in  1914,  when  the  World  War  began.  Then,  as  now, 
prices  advanced  very  sharply,  but  held  the  full  extent 
of  the  rise  for  only  a  short  period.  The  advance  and 
movement  in  1939  cannot,  however,  be  entirely 
attributed  to  the  war  scare,  for  the  advance  had  begun 
prior  to  the  declaration  of  war,  as  a  result  of  reduced 
supplies.  And  it  is  believed  that  price  and  consump¬ 
tion  of  stocks  will  very  largely  depend  upon  domestic 
economic  conditions.  The  retail  selling  price  has  little 
to  do  with  the  movement  of  canned  peas,  which  depend 
rather  upon  the  consumer’s  ability  to  buy.  Re-employ- 
ment  by  other  industries  is  expected  to  react  favorably 
for  the  absorption  of  a  normal  pack  without  looking  to 
outlets  from  warring  nations. 

At  3 :30  P.  M.  a  sampling  of  1939  pea  variety  trials 
was  shown,  with  Prof.  E.  J.  Delwiche,  in  charge. 

These  samples  were  canned  from  some  of  the  newer 
varieties  of  peas,  through  the  co-operation  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  American  Can  Company,  Continental  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  Columbus  Foods  Corp.,  and  Chetek  Canning 
Company. 

Entertainment 

Crystal  Ball  Room — 5th  Floor — 8:30  P.  M. 

Exhibitors’  Party  and  Dance,  featuring  Heinie  and 
His  Grenadiers  from  radio  station  WTMJ.  Refresh¬ 
ments  furnished  by  the  Nitragin  Company.  Everyone 
was  cordially  invited  to  attend  and  it  seemed  like  they 
all  accepted. 

Tuesday,  November  14th 
Banquet  Room — 5th  Floor — 9:00  A.  M. 

C.  W.  Browne,  lecturer  in  Marketing  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cincinnati,  and  manager  of  the  marketing 
service  of  U.  S.  Printing  and  Lithograph  Company, 
presented  a  very  interesting  paper  identifying  the  con¬ 
sumer  as  the  true  customer  of  the  canner,  and  pointed 
to  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  label  to  get  the 
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canner’s  message  into  the  homes.  Modern  trends  in 
labeling  were  clearly  explained  and  illustrated  in 
Mr.  Browne’s  talk,  which  will  be  published  in  full  in 
an  early  issue  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

The  talk  by  Mr.  James  L.  Tupper,  package  designer 
with  Leland-Davis  Studios,  Cincinnati,  tied  in  very 
nicely  with  that  of  the  preceding  speaker,  as  it  had  to 
do  with  the  styling  of  the  label.  He  pointed  particularly 
to  the  eye  appeal,  the  judicious  use  of  color,  brevity  of 
statements,  product  and  manufacturer  identity  and  to 
those  other  factors  that  go  to  make  up  a  modern,  in¬ 
formative,  selling  label.  He  used  color  slides  of  out¬ 
standing  labels  to  illustrate  the  thoughts  conveyed. 

Mr.  William  P.  Hartman,  Columbus  Canning  Cor¬ 
poration,  reminded  his  audience  that  no  promulgations 
of  definitions  or  standards  as  required  for  labeling 
under  the  new  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  have  yet 
been  made,  and  urged  immediate  filing  of  criticisms 
and  suggestions  of  proposed  recommendations  with  the 
authorities  at  Washington. 

Citing  the  advancement  made  in  quality  of  canned 
foods  over  the  years,  and  therefore  the  justification  for 
putting  merchandising  eifort  behind  them,  Wilbur  R. 
Orr,  past  president  of  the  National  Food  Brokers 
Association,  presented  a  strong  front  for  the  cause  of 
the  food  broker.  Probably  as  a  result  of  the  entry  of 
buying  organizations  recent  trends  have  too  often  been 
for  the  buyer  to  set  the  price  he  will  pay  for  the  canned 
article.  Correction  of  this  condition  can  come  about 
by  the  canner  adopting  a  definite  sales  policy,  the  care¬ 
ful  selection  of  brokerage  connections,  demanding  and 
getting  true  sales  representation  and  full  cooperation 
with  the  broker  in  the  effort. 

Dr.  Neil  Carothers,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Business 
Administration,  Lehigh  University,  who  is  conducting 
an  economic  survey  of  the  Canning  Industry  for  the 
National  Canners  Association,  predicts  that  although 
war  puts  a  feverish  tempo  into  industry,  and  demand 
on  all  industry  will  be  increased  as  a  result,  there  will 
be  no  boom,  war  or  no  war.  Industry  was  set  for 
recovery,  he  said,  and  gradual  re-employment  and  the 
resulting  better  business  may  be  expected. 

Dr.  Carothers  then  outlined  the  purpose  of  the 
economic  survey,  conducted  to  attain  a  fuller  knowledge 
of  industry  affairs,  for  the  correction  or  elimination  of 
faults,  and  made  an  earnest  request  for  prompt  co¬ 
operation  in  filling  out  of  questionnaire  blanks. 

A  ladies  luncheon  in  the  Pere  Marquette  Room — 5th 
floor  was  held  at  12:15  P.  M.  with  104  present. 

A  style  show  was  presented  during  the  luncheon  by 
Stuarts.  Following  the  luncheon,  Mrs.  Breda  Luther 
Griem  spoke. 

There  was  also  a  bridge  party  in  the  English  Room — 
5th  floor,  immediately  following. 

At  the  University  Booth — South  end  of  Exhibit  Hall 
(Crystal  Ball  Room)  at  3:30  P.  M.  a  sampling  of  1939 
corn  variety  trials  w^as  put  on  with  Prof.  Norman  Neal 
and  “Bob”  Andrews  in  charge. 

These  samples  were  canned  from  some  of  the  newer 
varieties  of  sweet  corn,  through  the  co-operation  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  American  Can  Company,  Food  Machinery  Cor¬ 
poration,  and  Columbus  Foods  Corp. 


At  6:00  P.  M.  the  Continental  Can  Company  gave  a 
cocktail  party  in  the  Banquet  Room,  5th  floor,  for  one 
hour. 

At  7 :00  P.  M.  the  Convention’s  big  time,  the  dinner 
dance,  was  held  in  the  Crystal  Ball  Room  on  the  5th 
floor.  The  floor  show  was  tops.  Music  by  Steve 
Swedish  and  his  orchestra.  Music  and  show  were 
furnished  by  the  exhibitors. 

THE  ELECTION 

Officers  and  directors  elected  are:  G.  J.  Hipke, 
President,  New  Holstein,  whose  dad,  Mr.  A.  T.  Hipke, 
served  as  the  Association’s  President  some  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  is  now  President  of  the  Old  Guard 
Society;  Joseph  Weber,  Durand,  Wis.,  Vice-President; 
Warren  Lee,  Beaver  Dam,  Recording  Secretary; 
N.  J.  Lau,  Hartford,  Treasurer ;  J.  L.  Albright,  Colum¬ 
bus;  R.  P.  Binzel,  Sr.,  Marshfield;  A.  E.  Schroder, 
Winneconne,  and  J.  B.  Weix,  Oconomowoc.  M.  P.  Ver- 
hulst  was  re-elected  Executive  Secretary ;  Harriet 
Sandell,  Assistant  Secretary,  and  F.  L.  Thomas,  Traffic 
Manager.  It  was  decided  that  the  convention  for  1940 
will  be  held  to  a  two-day  period  beginning  on  the 
second  Monday  in  November,  concluding  with  the 
dinner  dance  on  the  following  evening. 

CORN  CANNERS’  SERVICE  BUREAU  SESSIONS 
AS  SCHEDULED  AT  STATE  CONVENTIONS 
DURING  DECEMBER 

As  Scheduled  At  State  Conventions  Duidng  December 

MINNESOTA,  DECEMBER  7— ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

St.  Paul  Hotel.  Bureau  discussion  led  by  Carlson  on  morning 
program. 

TRI-STATES,  DECEMBER  8— ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Ambassador  Hotel.  Corn  Canners  luncheon  12:30  p.  m.  open 
forum  Bureau  discussion.  Carlson  present  unless  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  are  unavoidably  delayed.  In  such  event,  someone 
will  be  there  to  represent  Bureau. 

MAINE,  DECEMBER  12— PORTLAND,  MAINE 

Eastland  Hotel.  Bureau  program  and  possibilities  to  be 
presented  by  Carlson  and  discussed  by  canners. 

OHIO,  DECEMBER  13— CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Gibson  Hotel.  Morning  program  to  include  open  forum  on 
Bureau  efforts  being  made  for  Carlson  to  be  present.  If  not 
possible,  other  than  an  Ohio  corn  canner  will  represent  Bureau. 

NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER  14-15— BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Statler  Hotel.  Carlson  pi’esent  during  sessions  for  discussion 
with  New  York  corn  canners.  General  meeting  on  Bureau 
held  in  October  for  New  York  canners. 

TO  REBUILD 

The  plant  of  Benecia  Canneries  at  Benecia,  California, 
damaged  by  fire  a  short  time  ago,  is  to  be  rebuilt. 

RICHMOND-CHASE  TO  ADVERTISE  NATIONALLY 

The  Richmond-Chase  Company,  San  Jose,  California,  has 
arranged  for  a  national  advertising  campaign  on  canned  nectar 
lines,  commencing  in  December. 
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Doubles  Efficiency  •  Doubles  Capacity  •  Cuts  Dperating  Cost 


Entirely  new  in  design — entirely  different  in  principle — the  CRCO  Model  F  BEAN 
SNIPPER  is  already  revolutionizing  all  former  ideas  of  efficiency  and  volume.  The 
Model  F  Bean  Snipper  is  proclaimed  by  packers  to  be  as  far  advanced  over  other  types 
now  in  general  use  as  the  original  CRCO  Bean  Snippers  were  over  hand  snipping. 

Write  for  special  Model  F.  Bulletin  No.  1  and  learn 
how  you  can  increase  production  from  100  to  4000  per 
cent  without  increasing  labor  costs. 


Chlsholm'HifJerCo. 


NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  SEATTLE.  WASH. 

COLUMBUS,  WIS.  JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO.,  OGDEN,  UTAH 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

170  W,  D.  CHISHOLM,  NIAGARA  FALLS.  CANADA 


LRBELS 

ORIGINRL.RRTISTIC  IN  / 
COLOR  &  DESIGN 


sSlPompf-  ^ehi/eru 


AidtfUfiatic 

INSURANCE 

6o4/e^ixiX2e> 

provides  instant  protection  for 

INCREASING 


FLUCTUATING 

VALUES 


at  no  additional  cost 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  IVIichigaii  Ave.,  CHICAGO 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


WISCONSIN’S  GRAND  OLD  MAN 

Wm.  F.  Christel,  Valders  Canning  Company,  Valders,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  celebrated  his  78th  birthday  on  November  14th,  while 
attending  the  Wisconsin  Canners’  Convention,  and  joined  in  the 
dancing  that  took  place  on  Monday  evening.  Mr.  Christel  is 
the  father  of  15  children,  boasts  of  80  grandchildren,  and  20 
great  grandchildren. 

SMALL  FRY  DISCARDED 

A  two-day  tie-up  of  sardine  fishing  operations  at  Monterey, 
California,  was  settled  recently.  Fishermen  accused  canners  of 
deducting  excessive  amounts  of  small  fish  from  their  catches. 
They  declared  that  in  some  instances  canners  deducted  as  much 
as  30  per  cent  for  small  fish. 

ABOUT  SCALE  AND  CORROSION  CONTROL 

D.  W.  Haering  and  Company,  Inc.,  announce  publication  of 
the  third  edition  of  their  booklet,  “Organic  Methods  of  Scale 
and  Corrosion  Control.” 

This  popular  publication  explains  and  describes  the  principles 
of  organic  and  colloidal  chemistry  underlying  the  application  of 
organic  chemicals  to  water  treating  problems  and,  since  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  first  edition  in  1936,  has  come  to  be  widely  used 
as  a  text  and  reference  work  in  this  field. 

The  new  edition  incorporates  additional  information  regarding 
the  application  of  organic  chemicals  to  various  industrial  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  text  includes  descriptions  and  properties  of  a 
number  of  compounds  not  covered  in  earlier  editions. 

“Organic  Methods  of  Scale  and  Corrosion  Control”  outlines  the 
history  of  organic  materials  in  water  treating  and  traces  the 
development  of  this  subject  to  present  day  applications.  Chemi¬ 
cal  principles  and  theories  are  explained  simply  in  under¬ 
standable  language. 

Copies  of  the  thii-d  edition  of  “Organic  Methods  of  Scale  and 
Corrosion  Control”  may  be  obtained  free  from  D.  W.  Haering 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  2308  S.  Winchester  Ave.  in  Chicago,  Ill.  Requests 
for  copies  of  this  booklet  should  be  addressed  on  business 
stationery. 

ON  VACATION 

Major  William  J.  Lindenberger,  of  the  Wm.  J.  Lindenberger 
Co.,  16  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  California,  is  enjoying 
a  vacation  at  Palm  Springs,  California,  planning  to  be  away 
about  two  months. 


MERCHANDISING  BY  FARMERS’  COOPERATIVES 

The  above  heading  is  the  title  of  circular  E-22  just  released  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  designed  primarily  for  the  use 
of  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  and  representatives  of  the 
agricultural  extension  service  in  connection  with  discussion 
groups  of  farmers.  Since  many  cooperatives  are  essentially 
merchandising  organizations,  their  functions  relate  primarily  to 
sales  and  distribution.  In  carrying  out  these  functions  they  have 
of  necessity  learned  to  study  consumer  wants,  buying  habits  and 
motives,  and  ways  of  infiuencing  them.  After  careful  examina¬ 
tion,  trade  channels  have  been  selected  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
economy  and  effectiveness  in  distribution.  Such  subjects  are 
clearly  discussed  in  the  circular  E-22  which  may  be  obtained 
without  charge  upon  individual  request  from  the  Director  of 
Information,  Farm  Credit  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C., 
as  long  as  there  is  a  supply  available  for  distribution. 


CANADA  SETS  MORE  STANDARDS 

Canada,  which  already  has  laws  setting  standards  for  con¬ 
tainers  and  standards  of  quality  for  canned  fruits  and  vegetables, 
has  recently  recognized  the  necessity  for  more  standards  by 
passing  another  law. 

This  law  authorizes  the  Dominion  Trade  and  Industry  Com¬ 
mission,  after  study  and  investigation,  to — 

1.  Prescribe  standards  of  quality  for  any  commodity  and  to 
prescribe  the  manner  in  which  the  commodity  may  be  sold, 
packaged,  branded,  or  labeled,  and  to — 

2.  Prescribe  the  words  by  which  the  material  content  of  any 
commodity  shall  be  represented. 

Violation  of  the  orders  of  the  Commission  when  they  are 
issued  are  liable  to  punishment  by  fines  up  to  $5,000  in  the  event 
the  offender  is  a  corporation,  and  by  fines  up  to  $1,000  and 
imprisonment  for  a  term  up  to  6  months  in  case  the  offender 
is  an  individual. 

SPRAY  PAINTING  CATALOG 

The  new  1940  Catalog  and  data  Book  on  spray  painting  and 
finishing  equipment  is  now  available  upon  request  to  the  Binks 
Manufacturing  Company,  3114-40  Carroll  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Consisting  of  104  factual  and  hightly  illustrated  pages,  the 
catalog  is  organized  for  ready  reference  purposes.  It  gives  the 
answers  to  everyday  finishing  problems,  reports  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  spray  painting  equipment,  gives  prices,  and  provides 
engineering  and  performance  data  on  all  types  of  spray  guns, 
spray  booths,  air  compressors,  painting  outfits,  extractors,  respi¬ 
rators  and  hose. 

This  catalog  will  be  sent  free  to  all  responsible  parties  request¬ 
ing  it  upon  their  company  letterhead.  Asks  for  Binks  Catalog 
No.  75. 

CANNING  SOLVES  BIRELEY’S  PROBLEM 

In  cooperation  with  the  American  Can  Company,  Bireley’s, 
Incorporated  at  Hollywood,  California,  have  developed  a  special 
canning  process  for  the  canning  of  Bireley’s  orange  which 
enables  them  to  ship  this  non-cai*bonated  beverage  in  concen¬ 
trated  form  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  without  fear  of 
fermentation  and  free  of  preservatives  or  large  amounts  of 
sugar.  In  the  making  of  this  concentrate  only  the  highest  type 
of  oranges  (Valencias)  is  used.  After  the  oranges  have  been 
cleansed,  reamed,  freed  of  pulp  and  seed,  the  juice  is  pasteurized 
by  a  special  process  and  sealed  in  cans  in  approximately  a 
minute  and  a  half.  The  rapid  process  was  found  necessary  to 
retain  the  original  fresh  fruit  flavor  without  the  addition  of 
any  sort  of  preservative  and  without  injuring  the  vitamin  con¬ 
tent.  After  the  cans  ai’e  hermetically  sealed,  they  are  immedi¬ 
ately  sent  through  a  cooling  system  which  reduces  the  tempera¬ 
ture  to  a  point  below  35°.  Canning  has  therefore  solved  the 
problems  of  distribution. 

OUT 

Everett  W.  Hogle,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  California  Olive 
Association,  San  Francisco,  is  expected  back  shortly  from  New 
York,  where  he  was  in  charge  of  the  display  made  in  the  World’s 
Fair  there  this  year.  He  is  not  resuming  his  former  duties 
with  the  association  on  his  return  to  California. 

TOMATO  GRADING 

Major  W.  S.  Everts,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Canners 
League  of  California,  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  at  San  Diego,  California, 
speaking  on  the  subject  of  tomato  grading. 
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EXPORT  PROSPECTS  FOR  CANNED  FRUITS 

By  Clarence  E.  Birgfeld 

Asst.  Chief,  Foodstuffs  Division, 

Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 

CANNED  fruit  exports  from  the  United  States  in 
September,  1939,  of  1,476,000  cases  were  at  a 
record  high  for  any  month  in  recent  years,  and 
resulted  from  the  pressure  by  British  importers  to 
secure  early  deliveries  on  all  contracts  made  before  the 
war.  September  is  customarily  the  peak  export 
month,  but  the  current  month’s  volume  exceeded  that 
of  September,  1938,  by  more  than  one-third,  and  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  the  same  fraction  average  September  exports 
of  the  last  three  years. 

Exports  of  canned  fruits  for  each  of  the  four  months 
(June  through  September)  of  the  current  marketing 
year  were  larger  than  a  year  ago,  with  the  increases  in 
June  and  July,  compared  with  the  same  months  of 
1938,  being  only  slight,  and  the  first  sharp  rise  occur¬ 
ring  in  August.  Shipments  abroad  during  the  first 
four  months  of  the  current  marketing  year  totaled 
3,051,000  cases,  compared  with  June  -  September 
exports  of  2,389,000  cases  in  1938,  2,109,000  cases  in 
1937,  and  2,587,000  cases  in  1936.  The  most  out¬ 
standing  feature  of  the  trade  was  the  marked  gain  in 
canned  grapefruit  exports,  which  amounted  to  461,000 
cases  in  June-September,  1939,  compared  with  the  pre¬ 
vious  three-year  average  June-September  exports  of 
only  149,000  cases. 

England,  which  accounts  for  80  to  90  per  cent  of  our 
canned  fruit  export  market,  placed  practically  no  new 
orders  for  these  products  during  the  first  two  months 
of  the  war.  Shipments  going  forward  under  pre-war 
contracts  are  reported  to  have  been  largely  on  a  c.  i.  f. 
basis,  and  therefore  do  not  include  sterling  deprecia¬ 
tion  or  other  added  costs.  A  cable  of  October  25,  to  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  from  the 
American  Commercial  Attache  in  London,  reports  that 
the  British  trade  expects  heavy  arrivals  of  American 
canned  fruits  in  England  until  the  end  of  this  calendar 
year,  with  the  likelihood  of  a  considerable  decrease  in 
arrivals  in  the  early  months  of  1940. 

BRITISH  STOCKS  AND  CONSUMER  DEMAND 
Considering  the  large  British  imports  of  last  season 
and  the  satisfactory  ordering  of  this  season’s  pack 
until  the  war  started,  the  trade  in  England  believes  that 
stocks  there  and  “to  arrive,’’  are  ample  to  large.  The 
present  consumer  demand  in  England  for  canned  fruits 
is  satisfactory.  All  new  orders  must  reflect,  of  course, 
sterling  depreciation,  our  own  price  increases,  and  all 
other  added  costs,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  resulting 
’iigher  prices  may  affect  consumption.  On  the  other 
hand  other  food  prices  are  increasing.  The  British 
ood  price  index  rose  9  per  cent  from  before  the  war  to 
ini  middle  of  October. 

No  controls  (other  than  exchange  permits)  were 
.  oplicable  in  England  to  canned  fruits  on  October  25, 
iid  there  were  no  immediate  indications  of  any  in  the 
'  'ing  on  that  date. 

No  constructive  appraisal  can  be  made  at  this  time 
•  what  may  turn  out  to  be  added  competition  from 
' ‘  ied  fruits  in  the  British  market.  The  Foodstuffs 
'  ‘ivision  cabled  Istanbul  in  the  latter  part  of  October 
(Continued  on  page  26) 


ROD 

SPLIT 

and 

SKIN 


REMOVER  and  WASHER 

foi  really  removing  all  splits  and  skins  from  peas  and 
beans,  this  "after  blanch  washer"  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

It  actually  makes  the  pack  prettier  .  .  .  and  of  course' 
more  salable.  Strong  parallel  brass  rods  form  the  sieve. 
Inside  is  a  water  pipe,  with  our  new  spray  nozzles  that 
assure  a  thorough  wash.  It  works  equally  well  on  peas, 
stringbeans  or  lima  beans. 

Ask  for  Details. 

THE  SINCLflIR-SCOTT  CO. 

''The  Original  Grader  Hoaae” 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


-Artistic 

lAMLS 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  doeller 

CO. 

PALTIMORE.MD. 
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DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 

By  “OBSERVER’’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


WAGE  AND  HOUR  EXEMPTION  ASKED 

HOLESALE  grocers  distributing  raw  and 
processed  food  products  should  be  exempt,  not 
from  the  minimum  wage  provisions  but  from 
the  maximum  hours  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  (Wages  and  Hours  Law),  it  was  de¬ 
clared  last  week  by  the  National-American  Wholesale 
Grocers  Association  in  a  statement  signed  by  President 
W.  C,  Adams  and  Secretary  M.  L.  Toulme. 

Exemption  was  asked  from  the  “time  and  one-half 
for  overtime”  requirement.  The  Association  also  feels 
that  this  view  is  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  wholesale 
grocers’  employees  generally  are  maintained  in  their 
employment  year  after  year  and  receive  sick  leave  and 
vacations  with  pay. 

“Consumers  in  this  country  no  longer  buy  large 
stocks  of  food  products,”  the  statement  said,  “raw  or 
processed.  Purchases  of  food  products  are  made  from 
day  to  day  and  the  retail  grocery  store  must,  therefore, 
keep  open  six  days  a  week  and  long  hours  in  order  to 
supply  the  demand.  It  is  obvious  that  wholesale 
grocers  keep  longer  hours  in  order  to  properly  service 
their  outlets  than  is  necessary  in  manufacturing.” 

WHOLESALE  DOLLAR  VOLUME  UP 

OME  wholesale  grocers  are  still  getting  a  bigger 
dollar  volume  than  a  year  ago  by  as  much  as  20 
per  cent,  the  American  Institute  of  Food  Distribu¬ 
tion,  New  York,  reports,  due  principally  to  continued 
deliveries  to  large  customers  and  good  volume  on 
holiday  specialties.  However,  quite  a  number  of  whole¬ 
salers  are  running  about  10  per  cent  behind  last  year 
because  their  retailers  bought  so  heavily  and  are  selling 
these  stocks,  with  credits  restricting  additional  pur¬ 
chases.  Average  of  reports  shows  68  wholesalers 
running  even  or  better  with  1938  for  an  average  in¬ 
crease  of  8.2  per  cent,  with  32  falling  behind  for  an 
average  shrinkage  of  7.8  per  cent. 

BRITISH  BUYING  AGENCY  ESTABLISHED 

ANNING  industry  and  others  interested  may 
want  to  know,  “for  future  reference,”  that  the 
official  purchasing  agency  for  Great  Britain  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  has  been  established  at  No.  25  Broadway, 
New  York,  and  that  its  title  is  the  “British  Supply 
Board.”  The  British  authorities,  aside  from  bank 
balances  and  earmarked  gold  here  and  in  Canada 
aggregating  some  $2,000,000,000,  are  constantly  add¬ 
ing  to  their  holdings  through  the  sale  of  American 
securities.  Private  British  balances  in  banks  here  are 
placed  at  around  $1,000,000,000,  and  shipments  of 
gold  from  South  Africa  further  add  to  British  balances. 


OUTLOOK  IN  RURAL  SALES  AREAS 

ARM  cash  income  for  1939  is  now  estimated  at 
$8,300,000,000,  including  cash  from  marketings 
plus  government  payments.  This  compares  with 
$8,020,000,000  received  during  1938.  As  a  result  it 
is  expected  that  retail  buying  of  general  merchandise 
including  processed  foods  in  rural  areas  will  show 
a  corresponding  improvement  over  last  year.  Mail 
order  sales  in  rural  areas  improved  11  per  cent  over 
1938  during  the  first  nine  months. 

A  DIFFICULT  LAW  TO  ADMINISTER 

BSERVERS  in  the  food  industry  pointed  out 
last  week  that  only  two  definitions  and  stan¬ 
dards  for  foods  have  been  promulgated  under 
the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  since  its  enactment 
sixteen  months  ago.  These  covered  egg  and  tomato 
products.  No  action  has  been  taken  after  several 
months  of  public  hearings  in  12  other  classifications, 
including  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  milk  products, 
cheese  and  fruit  preserves.  The  delays  are  attributed 
to  lack  of  adequate  personnel  in  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  and  complex  procedure  necessary.  The 
official  machinery  has  moved  much  faster  with  regard 
to  drugs,  and  of  1,831  applications  to  market  new  drugs 
1,125  have  been  granted. 

1940  FAIR  CONTRACTS  SIGNED 

EECH-NUT  PACKING  COMPANY  and  National 
Dairy  Products  were  among  21  exhibitors  last 
week  who  signed  contracts  for  continuation  of 
their  displays  at  the  New  York  World’s  Fair  during 
1940.  Bartlett  Arkell,  president,  signed  for  the 
Beech-Nut  Company,  while  Thomas  H.  Mclnnerney, 
head  of  National  Dairy,  signed  for  that  company. 

FURTHER  FOOD  STAMP  PLAN  EXTENSION 

HE  Department  of  Agriculture  has  extended  the 
Federal  Food  Stamp  Relief  Distribution  idea  now 
in  Seattle  to  take  in  all  of  King  County,  Wash¬ 
ington  State.  The  plan  has  been  in  effect  at  Seattle 
since  July  3,  1939.  Distribution  of  food  order  stamps 
on  a  county-wide  basis  will  be  started  on  November  20 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  also  announced 
extension  of  the  Food  Order  Stamp  plan  to  Minnehahj 
County,  S.  D.,  including  the  city  of  Sioux  Falls 
Population  of  the  county  is  about  55,000,  of  which 
2,750  are  relief  cases  representing  7,600  individuals. 
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■REVOLVING  HOPPER 


STEAM  COIL 


AYARS  New  Perfection 

PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 


Only  Filler  on  market  with  slowly  revol¬ 
ving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  way  filling  pockets  revolve 
assuring  absolute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that  works 
|)erfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky  peas 
without  any  variation  in  the  fill. 

Large  Brine  Tank  Assures  hot  brine  at 
all  times. 


PEA  ADJUSTMEN-n 

LIQUID  I 
ADJUSTMENT 


■CAN  STOP 

CHANCE  GRADE 
L  \  LEVER 


FOR  FILLING 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


Their  use  means  a  larger  profit  for  the 
Canner  because  they  thresh  peas  more 
efficiently  and  permit  the  packer  to  get  a 
pack  of  better  quality.  This  has  been 
proven  many  times  by  actual  operation 
and  careful  tests. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

a  rmf  ac  t  tire  rs  of  Viners^  Vtner  Feeders,  Ertsilage  Distributors  arid  Chain  Ad  justers 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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TELL  THE  WORLD! 

By  ^^BETTER  PROFITS’’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 


SUMMARIZING  his  speech  before  the  Convention 
of  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
President  Paul  Willis  said: 

“Advertising  is  a  sales  help ;  but  more  important, 
it  is  a  great  help  to  the  consumer.  It  makes  for 
an  identification  of  quality.  For  once  a  food 
manufacturer  has  established  certain  standards  in 
his  advertising,  he  has  to  maintain — if  not  improve 
upon — those  standards,  day  in  and  day  out !  Thus 
due  to  intense  competition,  the  food  industry  has 
found  it  necessary  to  raise  its  manufacturing  and 
merchandising  methods;  and  in  so  doing,  it  has 
helped  to  raise  the  trade  standards  of  practice 
throughout  the  business  world.  But  how  many 
realize  it?” 

Probably  the  average  canner  is  sold  on  the  value  of 
advertising,  he  is  simply  fearful  that  in  his  particu¬ 
lar  case  he  cannot  afford  to  make  the  needed  financial 
sacrifice  in  order  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  schedule 
of  advertising.  A  few,  a  very  few,  are  no  doubt  con¬ 
vinced  that  their  ultimate  destiny  lies  in  continuing  to 
pack  volume  at  a  low  margin  in  order  to  take  care  of 
old  customers  who  have  been  handling  such  border  line 
goods,  in  turn  at  a  low  margin  but  in  doing  so  have 
helped  much  in  keeping  up  a  needed  manufacturing  and 
sales  volume.  Such  goods,  packed  to  meet  the  demands 
of  certain  customers,  have  their  place  in  the  scheme  of 
things.  The  continued  increase  in  sales  of  corporate 
chains  as  contracted  to  independent  grocers  can  be 
laid  directly  to  their  belief  that  the  public,  their  public 
at  least,  wants  to  buy  a  great  many  canned  foods  at  low 
margins  and  in  volume.  The  independent  retail  food 
dealer  has  certain  standards  of  service  to  maintain, 
he  must  get  a  little  more  on  the  average  than  does  the 
corporate  chain  and  the  super  market. 

Canners  engaged  in  catering  to  this  mass  market 
must  always  be  on  the  lookout  in  guarding  against 
slipping  so  low  in  the  range  of  quality  packs  that  con¬ 
sumers  are  prejudiced  against  all  canned  foods,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  evident  lack  of  quality  in  some  bought  at 
bargain  prices.  Once  this  is  realized,  the  canner  minded 
to  omit  advertising  can  go  along  for  an  indefinite 
period,  making  a  reasonable  profit  as  seasons  go  with 
him  or  against  him  as  the  case  may  be.  In  doing  this 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  such  manufacturing 
efforts  contribute  to  the  splendid  total  of  food  manu¬ 
facture  and  distribution  referred  to  by  Mr.  Willis,  in 
his  extended  remarks  to  his  associates  at  their 
convention. 

The  corn  canner  and  Canned  Pea  Co-operatives  in 
their  efforts  last  season  to  move  unwieldly  surpluses 
correctly  analysed  their  task,  and  concentrated  their 


advertising  efforts  on  display  of  merchandise,  and  in 
making  the  consumer  conscious  of  the  food  value  in 
the  commodities  they  were  endeavoring  to  move  profi¬ 
tably  for  holders.  National  advertisers  stress  quality 
in  their  ads.  This  can  be  verified  by  reference  to  the 
advertising  pages  of  any  magazine  carrying  a  schedule 
of  food  advertising.  The  task  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole  would  seem  to  be  that  of  doing  more  institutional 
advertising  along  the  lines  suggested. 

State  conventions  are  just  starting  to  convene. 
Problems  of  manufacture  will  be  uppermost  as  usual 
in  the  minds  of  those  attending.  Still,  secretaries 
ought  to  remember  the  goal  set  for  us  by  a  leader  in 
food  distribution.  You  know,  get  among  a  number  of 
business  men  from  all  lines  and  the  wholesale  grocer, 
the  retail  dealer  in  foods,  and  even  the  canner,  do  not 
rank  very  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  at  large. 
Public  utility  magnates  command  the  public  attention, 
executives  from  their  ranks  are  in  demand  as  speakers 
at  conferences  among  consumers  and  distributors. 
Some  magic  seems  to  lie  in  their  names  and  positions. 
The  lowly  handler  and  processor  of  foods  sits  in  the 
background  at  the  feet  of  what  the  uninformed  public 
takes  to  be  wisdom.  Truth  demands  that  we  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  without  the  services  of  the  canner,  the  food 
processor,  public  utilities  whould  shrivel  and  die  for 
lack  of  support.  The  life  blood  of  commerce  courses 
from  'the  activities  of  those  folks  engaged  in  the 
preparation  and  distribution  of  food  for  our  daily  use. 
State  secretaries  ought  to  sense  this,  more  than  that, 
they  ought  to  set  up  programs  dramatizing  this  aspect 
of  business.  Then  with  adequate  publicity,  the  daily 
papers  would  spread  the  story  until  housewives  every¬ 
where  began  to  realize  the  actual  dependence  we  all 
have  on  the  canner  and  his  allied  lines  of  food 
manufacture. 

Figures  such  as  Mr.  Willis  gave  concerning  the 
magnitude  of  our  industry  are  all  well  and  good  but 
in  the  main  are  soon  forgotten.  In  a  town  of  four 
thousand,  however,  the  location  of  a  sizeable  canning 
plant  ought  to  be  an  event  to  be  celebrated  with  civic 
acclaim.  On  the  contrary,  while  such  celebrations  may 
have  been  held  in  a  few  instances  when  plants  were 
located,  soon  we  look  in  vain  as  a  rule  for  the  dominance 
of  any  brand  packed  locally  on  the  shelves  of  retail 
grocers  doing  business  in  the  town.  The  statement 
that  no  man  is  a  hero  in  his  own  home  town  is 
apparently  never  so  true  as  in  the  canning  business. 
The  task  facing  us  then  breaks  down  into  what  we 
can  each  do  toward  acquainting  those  who  should  know 
us  best  with  what  we  are  doing  yearly  for  the  town  in 
which  we  have  our  home  and  where  our  plants  are 
located. 
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Once  in  a  while  we  find  canners  sponsoring  “Corn 
Days”  or  helping  in  staging  “Cherry  Weeks”  but  we  do 
not  see  enough  of  this.  To  the  average  member  of 
Rotary,  Lions  or  Kiwanis,  Bill  Jones  who  fills  the 
classification  of  “canner”  is  a  good  fellow  to  be  depended 
on  when  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  stages  a 
drive  for  new  members  yearly,  but  after  that  they 
forget  that  maybe  he  is  quite  an  asset  to  the  com¬ 
munity  after  all.  Maybe  when  the  retail  grocers  of 
our  state  have  a  state  wide  convention  in  our  city 
or  near  us  we  have  a  display  in  one  of  the  hotel 
windows,  but  often  this  is  forgotten  when  the  time  for 
making  it  comes  around.  State  secretaries  of  canners’ 
associations  ought  to  post  their  members  this  fall  and 
see  to  it  that  the  cities  where  conventions  are  held  are 
well  informed  as  to  what  is  going  on,  what  is  repre¬ 
sented  and  just  what  it  means  to  a  community  that 
is  honored  with  a  meeting  of  the  state  canners’  associa¬ 
tion.  No  one  is  in  as  good  a  position  to  do  the  job  as 
the  secretaries,  no  one  is  as  well  qualified  for  doing  it. 

I  am  sure  the  National  Association  will  gladly  supply 
any  needed  press  releases,  I  am  sure  they  will  furnish 
reams  and  reams  of  copy  that  will  be  willingly  accepted 
by  the  local  press.  The  retail  grocers  of  every  city 
where  state  canners  conventions  are  held  ought  to  be 
called  in  to  help  acquaint  the  public  with  the  purpose 
of  the  convention,  with  what  is  represented  there. 
Newspapers  will  be  glad  to  make  the  occasion  one  for 
running  a  special  food  section.  “Welcome  Canners” 
ought  to  be  spread  all  over  town.  The  conventions 
this  fall  can  all  be  used  as  a  means  of  staging  a  sales 
drive  on  the  movement  of  canned  foods  that  ought  to 
make  Mr.  Willis  feel  we  are  at  last  attempting  to 
acquaint  the  public  in  a  small  way  at  least  with  our 
industry,  what  it  stands  for  and  the  relation  it  bears 
to  the  general  welfare. 

All  over  the  country  we  have  canners  processing 
foods  in  cans  and  glass.  Each  ought,  once  a  year  at 
least,  to  hold  open  house  for  the  folks  at  home.  Trips 
through  the  factories,  buffet  lunches  featuring  the 
products  manufactured,  talks  before  domestic  science 
classes  in  universities  and  high  schools  about  the  foods 
manufactured  in  town,  the  total  payroll,  the  volume  of 
purchases  from  nearby  farms,  the  taxes  paid  out  ought 
to  be  told  and  explained  until  everyone  of  high  school 
age  upwards  would  know  about  the  canning  factory 
in  town  and  its  relation  to  the  public  at  home  and 
abroad.  Then  in  the  spring  when  canning  starts, 
another  celebration  might  be  held,  and  the  public  again 
told  about  the  upswing  in  payrolls,  the  interest  of  the 
growers  in  the  pack  and  all  that.  Too,  too  often  the 
Mcal  canning  plant  passes  up  a  golden  opportunity  for 
''avorable  publicity  by  handing  to  the  local  paper  or 
apers  about  a  six  line,  single  column  news  item  stating 
aldly  that  canning  has  again  been  started  in  so  and  so 
ant  on  Mill  Street! 

There  are  a  lot  more  things  we  can  do  ourselves  to 
•ablicize  our  operations  favorably  and  fall  in  line  with 
b’.  Willis’  suggestions  that  we  tell  the  world  about 
ar  activities.  Until  the  industry  as  a  whole  does  more, 
a  should  all  do  what  we  can  individually  along  the 
nes  laid  down. 


OBSOLETE  EQUIPMENT  costs  you  money 

Do  a  Better  Job 
in  Less  Time  with 

K  y  L  E  R 

LABELERS  «  BOXERS 

BUILT  TO  BEAT  COMPETITION  .  . 

^'They  have  everything  with  half  the  parts/^ 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S  A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


A  BIG  DIFFERENCE  IN  PERFORMANCE 

QUALITY  AND  PRODUCTION  COST 

Greater  Capacity — Utterly  Dependable 
#  Indiana  Pulpers,  Finishers  and  Juice  Extractors 
are  outstanding  in  performance.  They  afford  a 
Sreater  volume  of  production  — a  fine  quality  of 
product— at  a  much  lower  production  cost.  They 
cut  down  payroll  costs.  They  are  sturdily  built, 
last  indefinitely  and  require  little  upkeep. 

SUPPLIES,  ACCESSORIES,  SUNDRIES 

Your  copy  of  Langsenkainp  Catalos  No.  38  is  a  valuable  reference  book  for  anythins  that  is 
required  in  a  canning  plant  Consult  it  first,  whenever  you  are  in  need. 

F.  H.  L  ANGSENKAMP  CO. 

^'Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant'*  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


CANNING  MACHINERY 

FOR  THE 

DISCRIMINATING  BUYER 

Complete  plants  for 
Peas,  Corn,  Stringless  Beans,  Tomatoes, 
Citrus  Fruits,  Sea  Foods,  etc. 

Write  For  Catalog. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc., 
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Florida  Canners  in  Annual  Convention 

Tampa/  October  12th,  1939 

From  Florida  Products  Journal 


The  Florida  Canners  Association  nosed  far  out  in 
front  at  their  convention  in  Tampa  on  October 
12th.  It  was  a  big  day  for  them  and  they  did 
nobly  with  it. 

Ralph  Polk,  the  big  canner  of  Haines  City  and  now 
also  of  Tampa,  hit  the  keynote  when  he  said  that  the 
canners  need  an  important  man  to  tell  the  world  what 
they  are  doing. 

Mr.  Polk  served  to  introduce  the  different  speakers, 
and  his  by-talks  were  the  hit  of  the  meeting.  He  comes 
from  a  family  of  canners.  He  started  out,  he  stated, 
in  his  early  days  in  Indiana,  when  all  kinds  of  canning 
devices  were  crude.  He  has  witnessed  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  newest  types  of  canning  machinery,  and 
he  has  seen  Florida  come  through  from  its  start  in 
canning  of  citrus  about  fifteen  years  ago  until  the 
present  time. 

The  present  association  started  out  with  nine  mem¬ 
bers.  It  now  has  26.  This  was  its  eighth  annual 
meeting. 

THE  ELECTION 

The  meetings  were  held  at  at  Tampa  Terrace  hotel. 
At  the  election  of  officers,  Fred  G.  Elder  of  Bradenton 
was  elected  president  to  succeed  Orville  R.  Hawkins. 
H.  W.  Nelson  was  named  first  vice-president;  Lee  A. 
Wheeler  of  Lake  Wales,  second  vice-president ;  C.  Rouss 
May,  treasurer,  and  C.  C.  Rathbun,  executive  secretary. 

Members  of  the  finance  committee  selected  were 
C.  E.  Lindsey,  A.  C.  Whitfield,  and  Ralph  Polk,  Jr. 

GRAEFE  SUGGESTS  NEW  FIELDS 
Walter  Graefe,  of  Griffin,  Ga.,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association,  in  his  speech,  suggested 
that  the  canners  turn  to  South  America  to  find  new 
outlets  for  their  products.  He  didn’t  believe  the  war 
in  Europe  would  have  any  immediate  effect  on  canned 
food  stuffs,  but  the  market  would  not  offer  great  profits. 

“From  no  angle,”  he  said,  “should  you  consider  war 
in  Europe  affecting  you  to  your  advantage.  I  see  no 
hope  for  exporting  citrus  fruit,  as  it  has  been  taken 
off  of  the  ‘must’  list  because  of  conditions. 

“I  wonder  how  many  of  you  have  thought  of  profit¬ 
ing  on  the  prosperity  of  South  America.  Center  your 
marketing  activities  on  that  country  and  you’ll  make 
some  money.” 

Graefe  said  consideration  of  standards  for  citrus 
juices  and  concentrates  would  be  given  at  a  hearing 
November  8  at  Washington  and  urged  the  association 
to  name  a  committee  immediately  to  draw  up  what  they 
consider  the  correct  standard  of  citrus  juices. 

A  forecast  of  continued  cooperation  between  the 
canners,  growers  and  allied  groups  of  the  industry  was 
expressed  by  other  speakers. 


“DO  NOT  CAN  ME” 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Nathan  Mayo  said  he 
was  of  the  belief  that  no  single  industry  or  group  “is 
going  to  have  as  great  influence  upon  the  agricultural 
interest  in  this  state  and  of  this  nation  as  the  canning 
industry  in  the  years  to  come.” 

“I  hope  you  can  everything  in  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  this  state  but  do  not  can  me.” 

He  said  that  sixteen  years  ago  there  was  very  little 
canning.  It  was  his  privilege  to  observe  at  first  hand 
the  progress  of  the  industry  since  that  time.  He  spoke 
of  the  French,  who  about  1790  began  to  preserve  meats 
and  other  foodstuffs  by  heating  in  glass  jars  and  thus 
they  kept  them  indefinitely.  Then  about  fifty  years 
ago  we  began  to  can  stuff  in  America.  In  the  last 
twenty  years  we  had  gone  from  1,000,000  cases  to 
24,000,000  cases,  and  there  were  60,000,000  cans  of 
fruit  juices  last  year.  Citrus  juices  began  to  be  canned 
in  a  large  way  in  1933.  There  are  about  100  plants  in 
the  state,  and  representative  people  have  become 
engaged  in  it. 

“It  is  a  strong  and  vital  industry,”  he  said,  “and  it 
needs  strong  leadership,  men  who  can  build  for  the 
future,  not  men  who  can  just  see  a  quick  profit  and  try 
to  grab  it.  To  you  falls  the  tasks  of  putting  up  in  big 
years  to  cover  the  lean  years.” 

L.  H.  Kramer,  president  of  the  Florida  Citrus 
Growers,  Inc.,  spoke  on  the  subject,  “The  Importance 
of  the  Canning  Industry  to  the  Citrus  Industry,”  and 
he  said  in  part: 

CANNING  MAKING  PROGRESS 

“For  many  years  the  citrus  canning  industry  was 
regarded  as  a  means  of  salvaging  the  fruit  we  could 
not  sell  through  fresh  fruit  channels.  The  impressive 
figures  here  today  indicate  how  far  citrus  canning  has 
advanced  from  those  first  stages  and  how  important  a 
link  it  is  in  the  present  merchandising  of  citrus  fruits. 

“As  to  the  responsibility  to  the  producer,  it  seems  to 
me  the  canning  industry  cannot  well  afford  to  overlook 
the  necessity  of  directing  some  of  its  energies  toward 
creating  a  better  understanding  within  the  citrus  in¬ 
dustry  and  especially  toward  making  itself  better 
understood  by  the  growers.  I  mention  this  because  the 
grower  organization  has  come  lately  as  a  factor  in 
industry  affairs,  it  has  been  misunderstood  and  I  know 
the  canners,  who  also  have  had  to  find  their  place  in 
the  industry  have  had  a  similar  experience. 

INTERESTS  ARE  MUTUAL 

“In  the  matter  of  stable  market  conditions  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  grower  and  of  the  canner  are  the  same. 
I  will  attempt  to  show  this  community  of  interest  by 
an  analysis  of  grower  and  canner  relations.  The  very 
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that  these  products  are  for  the  most  part,  sent  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  And  it  was  through  Tampa  that 
most  of  the  supplies  for  the  canners  come.  He  spoke 
of  the  big  plants  of  the  American  Can  Co.,  and  the 
Continental  Can  Co.,  and  he  reviewed  the  progress  of 
the  canning  industry  and  the  present  friendship  exist¬ 
ing  between  it  and  the  other  citrus  groups. 

H.  I.  Mossbarger,  chairman  of  the  agricultural  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Florida  State  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
spoke  on  cooperation.  Among  other  things,  he  said : 

SOME  NEAR  TO  WHIPPING  GREAT 
DEPRESSION 

“Under  circumstances  requiring  the  utmost  courage, 
ability  and  perseverance,  you  have  built  a  great  in¬ 
dustry  and  come  nearer  to  whipping  the  greatest 
depression  of  all  times  than  any  group  of  men  I  know. 
Regardless  of  the  chaotic  condition  resulting  from 
over-production  of  citrus  or  the  color  of  ink  on  your 
ledgers,  or  whether  the  individual  grower  shows  a  net 
profit  or  loss,  you  men  have  put  into  cans  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  nation’s  citrus  crop  during  the  past  year, 
and  in  so  doing  have  laid  the  foundation  for  future 
profits  for  both  the  grower  and  the  canner. 

“Your  work  has  put  money  into  circulation  and 
created  employment  at  a  time  of  extreme  low  purchas¬ 
ing  power  the  country  over,  and  to  the  advantage  of 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  Florida,  besides  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  welfare  of  the  entire  nation  by  making 
available  a  health-giving  food  at  times  when  it  would 
not  otherwise  be  available. 


essence  of  the  success  of  your  business  is  a  dependable 
source  of  supply.  In  this  connection  it  seems  to  me 
the  growers  must  be  just  as  keenly  interested  in  you 
obtaining  your  supplies  as  you  are  in  obtaining  them. 
By  dependable,  we  mean  not  a  sufficient  volume,  but  a 
volume  at  dependable  prices. 

“In  the  long  run,  growers  and  canners  both  suffer 
loss  in  any  season  which  demands  of  the  canners  that 
they  pay  prohibitive  prices  and,  as  a  consequence,  must 
restrict  their  volume  of  business. 

“Last  season’s  immense  surplus  at  prices  which  did 
not  give  the  grower  cost  of  production  are  a  good 
illustration  of  how  present  misunderstandings  between 
canner  and  grower  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  both. 

HOLLAND  ON  HARMONY  IN  INDUSTRY 

Senator  Spessar  Holland  spoke  of  the  active  grove 
groups  along  with  other  groups  working  together. 
This  has  shown  itself  most  effectively  in  the  citrus 
industry. 

He  referred  to  the  1937  legislative  session  when  they 
couldn’t  agree  among  themselves  what  was  wanted. 

He  then  told  of  the  important  work  that  had  been 
done  by  the  citrus  people  in  Tallahassee,  and  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  where  they  gave  most  valuable  support  in  their 
efforts  to  make  the  wages  and  hours  law  amenable  to 
Florida  conditions.  The  lawyers  of  the  canning  asso¬ 
ciations  had  also  given  most  important  help. 


TAMPA  HAS  BIGGEST  CANNING  BUSINESS 
Ralph  Polk  said  that  Tampa  controls  about  85  per 
cent  of  the  canned  citrus  volume.  It  is  through  Tampa 
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“Your  accomplishment  would  have  been  impossible 
without  some  degree  of  cooperation,  and  the  fact  that 
you  are  here  today  proves  a  willingness  on  your  part 
for  further  cooperation,  so  it  seems  that  some  thought 
by  all  parties  concerned  by  way  of  analysis  of  past 
events  should  more  clearly  point  the  way  to  future 
improvement  of  conditions,  both  for  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  grower. 

“It  was  my  pleasure,  as  chairman  of  the  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Agricultural  Committee,  to 
have  a  part  in  setting  up  the  first  Grapefruit  Campaign 
put  on  by  the  Food  Chains.  At  the  meeting  called  in 
Winter  Haven  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  the  plans 
for  that  campaign,  there  was  more  real  food  for 
thought  and  frank  statement  of  fact  put  on  the  table 
than  any  meeting  of  such  nature  it  has  ever  been  my 
pleasure  to  attend  and  in  my  opinion,  such  data  fur¬ 
nished  by  your  industry  and  others  at  that  meeting 
brought  up  to  date  should  be  the  basis  for  and  of  much 
value  in  pointing  the  way  to  an  understanding  of 
mutual  benefit  to  the  grower,  canner  and  distributor. 

“It  was  demonstrated  at  that  meeting  that  a  stable, 
profitable  market  all  along  the  line  from  grower  to 
consumer  was  the  only  feasible  guarantee  to  any  group 
of  continuous  profitable  operation. 

“I  was  very  much  impressed  the  other  day  while 
attending  a  meeting  in  Auburn,  Alabama,  where  the 
Agricultural  Committee  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  was  meeting  with  the  agricultural  in¬ 
terests  of  Alabama,  by  the  fact  that  everyone  in 
attendance,  whether  farmer  or  industrialist,  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  dependence  of  each  group  upon  the  other  and 
stressed  the  importance  of  a  more  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  problems  affecting  their  mutual  interests, 
and  a  feeling  manifested  that  self-preservation  de¬ 
manded  that  industry  must  assume  the  leadership. 

MAY  DEVELOP  LEADERSHIP 

“So  I  am  wondering  whether  or  not  this  group,  the 
newest  and  fastest  growing  part  of  the  citrus  industry, 
might  not  develop  a  leadership  that,  in  conjunction 
with  the  growers’  organization,  point  the  way  to  the 
solution  of  many  unsolved  problems  of  the  industry. 

“Clear  thinking  was  never  at  a  higher  premium  than 
it  is  today  and  it  is  imperative  that  all  phases  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  business  think  their  problems  through  and 
cooperate  in  bringing  about  orderly  development  and 
distribution  of  sufficient  new  wealth  to  raise  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  this  country  to  new  heights.  This 
can  and  must  be  done,  at  it  is  the  only  hope  for  this 
country  to  escape  more  and  more  paternalistic  govern¬ 
ment  activities.” 

L.  C.  Allen,  first  vice-president  of  the  Florida  State 
Bankers  Association,  also  spoke,  and  he  said  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  removing  “a  chaotic  condition  that  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  citrus  industry  at  the  present  time”  is  up 
to  the  canners  who  are  offering  new  markets  for  citrus 
products. 

Allen  announced  that  the  Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Co.,  a 
$40,000,000  organization,  had  signed  a  contract  to 
establish  a  plant  at  Orlando  with  an  initial  output  of 
50,000,000  cans  a  year.  The  concern  is  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  bottle  caps  and  crowns  in  the  country, 
he  said. 


ANOTHER  OLD  TIMER  PASSES 

ILLIAM  A.  DAIL,  manager  of  the  National  Lead  Com¬ 
pany,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  a  director  of  the  Atlas  National 
Bank,  died  Sunday  morning,  November  5th,  at  Christ  Hospital. 
He  had  been  ill  since  Thursday. 

A  native  of  Lansing^  Mich.,  where  he  was  born  in  1870,  Mr. 
Bail  came  to  Cincinnati  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1918  as  sales 
manager  for  the  National  Lead  Company.  He  became  branch 
manager  in  1928.  He  was  associated  with  the  company  41  years. 

He  was  a  Past  President  of  the  Cincinnati  Paint  Club,  and  a 
member  of  the  Cincinnati  Club  and  the  Hyde  Park  Golf  and 
Country  Club.  His  home  was  at  202  Greendale  Avenue,  Clifton. 

Surviving  Mr.  Bail  are  his  widow,  Mrs.  Maude  Belle  Johnson 
Bail,  whom  he  married  43  years  ago;  three  daughters,  Mrs. 
Helen  Bail  Thomas,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Mrs.  F.  K.  McCarthy,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wilson,  Washington,  and  one 
grand-daughter,  Patricia  McCarthy. 

FOOD  STAMPS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

ALE  of  Federal  orange  and  blue  food  relief  dis¬ 
tribution  stamps  took  place  in  Allentown  and 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  on  November  6,  with  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  approval  of  grocers  in  those  communities.  Grocery 
windows  bore  signs  reading,  “Orange  and  Blue  Stamps 
Redeemed  Here.”  If  successful,  plan  will  be  extended 
to  other  Pennsylvania  cities.  Points  in  Iowa  and  Min¬ 
nesota  have  already  been  selected  and  approved. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS  CONDUCTS  VALLEY 
CITRUS  SURVEY 

OLLOWING  large  gains  in  shipments  of  grapefruit  and 
oranges  from  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  orchards  in  the  last 
ten  years.  University  of  Texas  business  statisticians  pi-edict 
still  further  increased  production  for  “at  least  several  years.” 

Assistants  Carroll  Brown  and  Clara  H.  Lewis  in  the  University 
Bureau  of  Business  Research  have  surveyed  the  Texas  citrus 
industry  to  unearth  some  startling  facts.  Among  them  are: 

(1)  Grapefruit  shipments  fi-om  Cameron,  Hidalgo,  and  Willacy 
counties  have  increased  791.2  per  cent  in  the  last  ten  years, 
orange  shipments  3,448.5  per  cent. 

(2)  Only  ten  per  cent  of  Texas’  5,228,000  grapefruit  trees 
and  some  two  million  orange  trees  are  in  full  production. 

(They  point  out  that  production  and  marketing,  however,  are 
considerably  below  what  they  should  be  because  of  excessive 
freight  rates  out  of  the  valley.) 

(3)  Texas  now  ranks  second  in  production  of  grapefruit  in 
the  United  States  and  third  in  production  of  oranges. 

(4)  World  markets  outside  this  country  are  still  supplied 
largely  by  Spain,  Italy,  and,  in  recent  years,  by  Palestine  and 
Brazil,  despite  the  fact  that  the  United  States  produces  half  the 
annual  harvest. 

(5)  Canning  of  surplus  production  has  alToi-ded  an  outlet  for 
large  quantities  of  fruit  which  could  not  be  shipped  profitably 
in  fresh  form,  43  per  cent  of  the  total  1937-38  Florida  and  Texas 
crops  having  been  canned. 

CORRELL  ON  COAST 

Frank  E.  Gorrell,  Secretary  of  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  was  a  San  Francisco,  California,  visitor  on  his  way  to  Bel 
Monte  to  attend  the  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of 
Pacific  Fisheries.  On  his  return  to  this  city  a  general  meeting 
of  the  Canners  League  of  California  is  planned. 

CUTTING  BEE 

The  Canners  League  of  California  has  arranged  to  hold  its 
annual  vegetable  cutting  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco  on 
November  28,  followed  by  a  luncheon  meeting  at  which  the 
results  will  be  reviewed. 
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SMILE  AWHILE  WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed  FOR  SALE  MACHINERY 


BANANA  VS.SAUSAGE 

A  Japanese  boy  learning  English  is  credited  with 
following  thesis  on  the  banana : 

“The  banana  are  great  fruit.  He  are  constructed  in 
the  same  architectural  style  as  sausage,  different  being 
skin  of  sausage  are  habitually  consumed  while  it  is  not 
advisable  to  eat  wrappings  of  banana. 

“The  banana  are  held  aloft  while  consuming,  sausage 
are  usually  left  in  reclining  position.  Sausage  depend 
for  creation  on  human-being  or  stuffing  machine,  while 
banana  are  pristine  product  of  honorable  Mother 
Nature. 

“In  case  of  sausage,  both  conclusions  are  attached  to 
other  sausage;  banana,  on  other  hands,  are  attached 
one  end  to  stem  and  opposite  termination  entirely  loose. 
Finally,  banana  are  strictly  of  vegetable  kingdom,  while 
affiliation  of  sausage  often  undecided.” 


Sentry :  Halt,  who  goes  there  ? 

Officer:  Friend. 

Sentry :  Halt,  who  goes  there  ? 

Officer:  I  said  “friend”  once.  I  don’t  believe  you 
know  the  regulations. 

Sentry:  Yes,  I  do.  I’m  to  say,  “Halt,  who  goes 
there”  three  times,  then  shoot. 


Explorer :  Once  when  I  was  lost  in  the  South 
American  jungle  I  came  across  a  tribe  of  wild  women 
who  had  no  tongues. 

Lady  Listener:  Good  gracious!  How  could  they 
talk? 

Explorer:  They  couldn’t.  That’s  what  made  them 
wild. 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks: 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  WTiat 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  Address  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — One  twin  cylinder,  Sprague  Sells,  Berlin  or  Sin¬ 
clair  used  complete  pea  grader.  One  Sheboygan  Washer.  FOR 
SALE — 7,000  gallon  International  Water  Softener,  one  7,000 
gallon  wooden  storage  tank.  Address  Box  A-2393,  The  Canning 
Trade. 

WANTED — Closed  cooking  retorts,  40-inch  diameter  by  72- 
inch  depth,  with  or  without  temperature  control.  Quote  lowest 
price  and  full  description,  also  quantity  available.  Address  Box 
A-2395,  The  Canning  Trade. 


_ FOR  SALE —  FACTORY _ 

FOR  SALE — Tomato  Canning  Plant,  located  Homestead, 
Florida.  Capacity  one  to  three  thousand  cases  per  day.  For 
detailed  information  write  Bedford  Tobacco  Company,  Bedford, 
Virginia. 


FOR  SALE — Tomato  canning  factory.  Extra  floor  space  for 
other  machinery  if  desired.  Located  at  Fruitland,  Md.  on 
Route  13,  Salisbury  By-Pass.  Staton-Moore  Canning  Company, 
Fruitland,  Maryland. 


WANTED— CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2334  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


Two  friends  met  in  the  polling  booth  on  the  day  of 
the  municipal  election  and  both  proceeded  to  examine 
the  list  of  candidates. 

“George,”  remarked  one  voter,  “I  don’t  want  to  vote 
iVir  any  of  these  men — I  don’t  know  any  of  them.” 

“I’m  in  the  same  position,  Joe,”  said  the  other  sadly. 
“I  know  them  all.” 

First  Business  Man:  Advertising  costs  me  a  lot  of 
■>'-'-ney. 

Second  Business  Man :  Why,  I  never  saw  your  goods 

.vertised. 

First  Business  Man:  They  aren’t.  But  my  wife 
‘  ads  other  people’s  ads. 


\gricultural  Expert:  Your  methods  of  cultivation 
e  hopelessly  out  of  date.  Why,  I’d  be  astonished  if 
u  even  got  ten  pounds  of  apples  from  that  tree. 
Farmer :  So  would  I.  It’s  a  pear  tree. 


FOR  SALE  — TOMATO  PULP 

FOR  SALE — Strictly  whole  tomato  pulp,  in  five  gallon  cans. 
W.  L.  Jones  Food  Company,  Pemberville,  Ohio. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Experienced  mechanic  in  canning  factory,  operat¬ 
ing  continually.  Give  references,  age,  previous  experience. 
Address  Box  B-2392,  The  Canning  Trade. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

POSITION  WANTED — Plant  Manager,  will  make  proposi¬ 
tion  on  purchase  of  stock  after  one  year  if  I  see  plant  has  pos¬ 
sibilities.  Address  Box  B-2391,  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED: — By  man  with  years  of  experience  in 
the  production  of  fancy  quality  canned  vegetables,  fruits  and 
fancy  table  condiments,  in  tins  and  glass.  Capable  manager  or 
superintendent.  Can  build  and  equip  plant  for  full  operation. 
Factory  control  efficient  and  economical,  from  seed  to  finished 
product.  Seeking  permanent  connection  with  large  reputable 
concern.  Willing  to  come  on  moderate  salary  first  year  to  prove 
my  value.  A-1  references  as  to  qualifications,  etc.  Address  Box 
B-2396,  The  Canning  Trade. 
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ADDS  PROFITS  TO 


The  hard-working  staff  of  the  CROWN  CAN  Research 
Department  tackles  your  problems  ...  In  the  laboratory 
they  test  and  reject,  or  adopt  and  develop  new  products 
and  methods  of  operation  ...  In  the  field,  they  are  ready 
and  capable  of  solving  your  individual  problem.  Always  they  arc 
w'orking  for  one  objective  .  .  .  increased  profits  for  you. 

AND  CROWN  CAN  COMPANY  FILES  PROVE  IT! 

(These  excerpts  are  from  canners"’  letters  in  our  files.  Names  on  request.) 

"We  want  to  compliment  you  on  your  very  fine  Research  Department 

and  the  service  it  and  its  personnel  has  rendered  us.”  ,,  ,  , 

^  Maryland 

"We  have  recently  completed  our  first  season’s  operations  of  packing 
vegetable  juices.  Since  these  products  are  entirely  new  it  was  necessary 
to  proceed  with  caution  .  .  .  The  type  can  you  suggested  has  proven 
ideal . . .  The  enamel  which  your  Research  Department  recommended 
has  kept  the  juices  in  good  state  of  preservation.  The  processing 
suggested  by  your  Chemist  and  which  we  closely  followed,  has  enabled 
us  to  produce,  from  tbe  very  beginning,  an  excellent  product.” 

Texas 

"Crowm  Research  .  .  .  can  justly  be  called  Crown  ! 

’’  Wisconsin 

".  .  .  one  feature  stands  out .  .  .  the  thorough,  interested  co-operation 
we  have  received  from  your  Research  Department.”  jyiaryjjmj 

CROWN  RESEARCH  .  .  .  Successful  and  dependable. 

CROWN  CAN  COMPANY  •  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Division  of  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Co. 

BALTIMORE  ST.  LOUIS  HOUSTON  MADISON 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 

WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Cold  Weather  Whetting  the  Appetites,  and  Consumer  Demand 
is  Running  Ahead  of  Other  Years — The  Figures  Which  Prove 
This — Prices  Can  Move  Much  Higher  With  No  Effect 
on  Consumption. 

CONDITIONS — Winter  seems  to  be  marching  on 
with  a  steady,  regular  pace,  and  with  it  the 
public’s  appetite  which  now  craves  canned  foods 
more  than  ever  before.  The  market  is  quiet,  but  all  the 
indications  point  to  better  prices  and  a  demand  that 
will  clean  up  holdings.  You  have  noted  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department’s  report  that  canned  foods  production 
this  season,  1939,  is  23  per  cent  below  last  year’s,  and 
which  they  attribute  to  the  heavy  carry-overs  from 
1938,  and  they  are  right.  But  read  that  again,  and 
further  that  the  carry-overs  are  now  all  gone,  and  that 
the  packs  must  be  increased  next  season  by  at  least 
25  per  cent  to  provide  enough  for  the  1940-41  season, 
and  provide  safe  carry-overs  for  the  next  or  following 
year.  That  means  that  the  present  visible  stocks  of 
canned  foods  will  all  be  gone  before  new  canning  time, 
and  we  think  most  canners  fully  realize  this,  and  as  a 
consequence  are  holding  firmly  to  what  they  have  left, 
and  will  not  be  parted  from  them  except  at  higher 
prices  than  we  have  yet  heard.  That  is  just  good  busi¬ 
ness.  There  is  no  gamble  nor  guessing  about  that ;  the 
cards  are  on  the  table,  plainly  to  be  read. 

But  it  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  vast  in¬ 
crease  in  canned  foods  consumption.  You  were, 
undoubtedly,  intrigued  by  the  Census  report  showing 
that  the  purchases  of  canned  foods  in  1937  were 
$  16,000,000  greater  than  in  the  golden  era  year  of  1929. 
If  the  1937  consumption  had  been  figured  in  cans,  or 
upon  the  same  price  basis  as  the  1929  packs,  the  show¬ 
ing  would  have  been  more  striking,  almost  doubled  in 
fact.  You  are  selling  in  an  entirely  different  market 
atmosphere  today  to  that  of  1929,  as  regards  the  popu- 
'ar  consumption  of  canned  foods,  and  you  must  under- 
■tand  that.  We  went  back  to  1929  to  get  the  prices, 
.  nd  then  for  1937  and  now  for  1939,  and  we  hope  we 
'.vill  be  forgiven  for  quoting  Standard  goods,  in  the 
Laple  vegetable  line  only,  as  presenting  this  picture  in 
realistic  manner.  (All  other  goods  show  relatively 
he  same  conditions). 


10-28-29 

10-25-37 

10-30-39 

2s  Cut  Stringless  Beans . 

....  $1,021/2 

$  .65 

$  .65 

2s  Green  and  White  Limas . 

...  1.45 

1.00 

.821/2 

2s  Cut  Beets . 

....  1.20 

.65 

.67  ¥2 

2s  Crushed  White  Corn . 

....  1.10 

.70 

.75 

2s  4-sieve  Alaska  Peas . 

....  1.00 

.70 

.871/2 

2V2S  Spinach  . 

....  1.321/2 

1.00 

1.05 

2s  Tomatoes  . 

. 90 

.671/^ 

.65 

all  prices  at  Baltimore. 


There  is  the  indisputable  evidence  of  the  vast  in¬ 
crease  in  consumption  of  canned  foods,  for  the  36 
million  was  figured  on  the  1937  prices.  What  would 
have  been,  in  actual  fact,  if  figured  upon  the  1929 
prices?  And  it  is  likewise  unavoidable  evidence  of  the 
lack  of  salesmanship  on  the  part  of  canners,  in  face  of 
such  a  heavily,  and  suddenly,  increased  demand.  The 
canners  missed  a  golden  opportunity  to  make  money  in 
other  words.  Well,  that  has  passed,  but  what  of  the 
future,  when  you  are  told  by  indisputable  authority 
that  there  are  not  now  enough  goods  to  supply  the 
market  until  new  goods  can  be  canned  ? 

And  if  your  spinal  column  needs  a  “shot”  to  get  up 
courage  enough  to  ask  the  prices  the  goods  are  worth, 
maybe  the  following  will  help.  In  one  of  those  histori¬ 
cal  features  liked  by  many  publishers,  we  found  prices 
“20  years  ago.”  Here  are  a  few  of  them,  as  of  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  1919,  and  as  of  November  1,  1939. 


Hams,  12-14  lbs .  $  .32  Now  selling  at  $  .17  to  $  .25 

Cane  Sugar .  10.05  “  “  “  6.08 

Eggs  .  22.50  “  “  “  .29 

Roast  Coffee  . 52  “  “  “  .25 

French  Prunes  . 11  to  15  “  “  “  .35 

Lima  Beans,  dry . 14  to  15  “  “  “  6.40 

Flour,  bbl .  12.00  “  “  “  5.00 


We  cannot  recall  that  there  were  any  cries  in  1929 
that  the  prices  would  stop  consumption,  and  drive  the 
consumer  away,  not  even  in  canned  foods  buying. 

THE  MARKET — The  canned  foods  market  is  spoken 
of  as  quiet  and  that  distributors  are  busy  working  out 
the  heavy  earlier  purchases;  but  it  remains  true  that 
experienced  buyers  are  covering  ahead,  and  as  a  result 
there  is  a  fair  amount  of  business  passing.  The  can¬ 
ners  have  come  to  realize  that  they  need  not  rely  upon 
war  orders,  but  that  their  stocks  will  be  cleaned  out  at 
steadily  advancing  prices  by  local,  home  consumption. 
And  so  we  face  a  good  strong  market  for  the  months  to 
come,  with  any  changes  in  an  upward  manner.  It  is 
even  said  that  the  forced  sales  of  tomato  canners  are 
now  over  and  the  market  is  firmer  if  not  materially 
advanced,  as  yet. 

We  recommend  the  pineapple  and  the  fish  business 
to  canners  of  fruits  and  vegetables  as  examples  of  good 
merchandising.  P.  A.  continues  to  increase  in  size 
of  production  but  good  management  is  keeping  demand 
just  ahead  of  all  increases.  The  fish  canners,  in  salmon, 
sardines,  tuna  and  shrimp,  if  not  in  oysters,  have  mar¬ 
keted  an  increased  amount  of  goods  this  year  at 
steadily  advancing  prices.  One  or  two  of  the  staples  in 
fruits  and  vegetables  have  done  as  well,  and  why  not? 
They  are  merely  capitalizing  on  the  increased  consumer 
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demand,  and  that  is  good,  legitimate  business — the  old 
law  of  supply  and  demand. 

HIGHLIGHTS — If  there  are  any  highlights  to  men¬ 
tion  it  would  be  the  announcement  just  made  that 
England  and  France  will  not  take  their  usual  supplies 
of  fresh  apples  and  pears,  amounting  to  some  $15,000,- 
000  annually,  as  they  can  use  this  money  for  more 
important  items.  At  the  same  time  it  was  hinted  that 
they  may  take  canned  fruits,  since  these  require  less 
ship  room,  and  can  be  stored  against  all  conditions. 

The  N.  C.  A.  has  just  issued  the  holdings  of  canned 
corn  as  of  November  1st,  showing  but  15,597,333  cases 
,and  we  say  “but”  because  almost  the  entire  consumer 
year  lies  ahead  for  the  corn  canners,  from  November 
1st.  You  get  the  picture  if  you  note  that  during  the 
month  of  October  shipments  of  canned  corn  amounted 
to  2,044,636  cases,  an  increase  of  more  than  600,000 
cases  over  October  1938.  At  this  rate,  with  at  least 
ten  months  to  be  supplied,  the  15  million  cases  would 
be  at  least  5  million  cases  short  of  requirements.  And 
if  that  does  not  represent  a  complete  change  of  front, 
as  presented  one  year  ago,  and  a  confirmation  of  the 
heavy  consumer  demand — we  mean  the  heavy  increased 
demand — what  does  it  mean? 

Reports  of  the  State  and  local  Canners  Conventions 
have  begun;  if  it  strikes  you  that  these  business  ses¬ 
sions  of  business  men  have  done  nothing  of  particular 
or  direct  benefit,  are  you  going  to  attend  your  Associa¬ 
tion  and  see  the  Convention  adjourn  with  the  same 
charge  against  you?  You  undoubtedly  belong  to  your 
local  association  of  canners,  etc.,  and  you  certainly 
ought  to  be  a  member  of  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation.  It  is  up  to  the  members  to  get  the  kind  of 
results  they  want  or  expect.  The  officers  will  welcome 
your  efforts. 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Sverial  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Two  Opposite  Deductions — Grapefruit  Canners  Put  Out  Some 
Prices — Some  Corn  Sections  Cleaned  Up — Forced  Sales  of 
Tomatoes  Passed — Sauerkraut  Moving  Back — Beets  in  Lime¬ 
light — New  York  Bartlett  Pears  About  Gone. 

New  York,  November  16,  1939. 

N  SUMMARY — The  market  for  practically  all  descrip¬ 
tions  of  canned  foods  continues  to  hold  in  good 
fashion  despite  a  let-down  in  buying,  and  bearish 
interpretation  placed  on  a  new  government  forecast 
issued  for  canning  crops  during  1940.  We  are  to  have 
a  substantial  increase  in  acreage  devoted  to  truck  crops 
for  canning  next  year,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  in  order  to  provide  for 
“average  consumption  requirements”  during  the  1940- 
1941  season. 

Hudson  Street’s  reaction  to  this  government  analysis 
was  interesting.  Some  believe  it  marks  a  reversal  in 
the  downward  production  trend  for  such  crops  made 
necessary  by  large  crops  and  carry-overs  in  the  past 
two  years.  Others,  however,  view  it  bullishly  and  as 
confirmation  of  the  belief  that  supplies  of  canned  foods 


now  on  hand  indicate  an  insufficient  carry-over  into  the 
active  consuming  season  ahead.  Acreage  cuts  during  the 
past  summer  resulted  in  a  drop  of  23  per  cent  in  the 
production  of  eleven  crops  for  canning,  and  in  view  of 
the  very  moderate  rise  in  prices  that  has  taken  place 
it  is  difficult  to  work  up  any  enthusiasm  for  a  great 
acreage  increase  in  1940. 

Florida  and  Texas  packers  finally  issued  their  offer¬ 
ings  on  juice  and  sections,  and  in  the  instance  of  the 
No.  2  tins  of  sweetened  and  unsweetened  juice  the 
prices  are  appreciably  above  recent  prices  named  here 
on  unsold  supplies  of  last  season’s  pack. 

CORN — New  York  and  Maine  varieties  are  approach¬ 
ing  a  clean-up  state  and  offerings  are  made  with  some 
firmness.  Fancy  New  York  golden  bantam,  cream 
style  No.  2s  are  871/2  cents  to  90  cents,  at  plant,  and 
the  No.  10s  at  $4.50  to  $4.75.  Only  limited  quantities 
of  Maine  corn  are  available  and  firm  prices  are  the 
rule.  No.  2s  are  named  at  90  cents  and  the  10s  at 
$4.40,  f.  o.  b.  plant.  Quotations  ranging  from  $1.00 
to  $1.05  are  heard  on  whole  kernel  golden  bantam  at 
New  York  State  canneries.  As  previously  reported 
Maine  production  of  fancy  corn  ran  far  short  of  con¬ 
tract  commitments  and  deliveries  are  being  made  on 
the  pro-rated  basis  specified. 

TOMATOES — Although  the  government  indicated 
this  week  that  tomato  acreage  may  have  to  be  expanded 
28  per  cent  next  year  above  1939  totals,  Maryland- 
Pennsylvania- Virginia  prices  for  standard  goods  are 
still  around  recent  low  levels.  Reports  of  forced  or 
distress  selling  are  absent  this  week,  however,  and 
many  packers  continue  to  turn  down  low  distributor 
offers.  Others  are  asking  slight  premiums  over  pre¬ 
vailing  levels  in  the  Tri-States  for  shipments  later 
than  January  1.  Standard  2s  are  named  at  around 
60  cents  to  621/2  cents,  21/2S  at  85  cents  to  87V^  cents 
and  10s  at  $2.90  to  $3.00.  New  York  State  tomatoes 
are  75  cents  for  2s,  $1.00  for  2i/)S,  and  $3.35  for  10s, 
the  foregoing  all  extra  standard.  Field  run  grades  are 
21^  cents  to  5  cents  per  dozen  below  these  levels. 

SAUERKRAUT — While  some  low  prices  were 
reported  recently,  it  is  noted  that  an  advertised  label 
continues  to  adhere  to  a  quotation  of  $1.00  per  dozen 
in  21/2  tins,  while  another  well-known  brand  is  95  cents 
and  buyers’  labels  90  cents  to  95  cents.  Colder  weather 
should  pep  up  the  movement  of  kraut  into  retail 
channels.  It  is  true  that  cabbage  costs  are  down  from 
the  recent  top  of  $20  a  ton  but  packers  have  been  work¬ 
ing  on  stocks  bought  at  this  high  level. 

BEETS — High  prices  are  being  asked  by  New  York 
packers  owing  to  reduction  in  the  available  supply  of 
raw  stock  available  for  canning.  It  is  said  that  some 
canners  have  been  compelled  to  pay  up  to  $25  a  ton  for 
stock  suitable  for  canning  fancy  quality.  Fancy  cut 
beets,  2s,  command  75  cents  to  771/2  cents,  the  21/2S 
85  cents  to  871/)  cents  and  the  10s  $3.10,  with  some 
canners  disposed  to  ask  more.  Fancy  sliced  2s  are 
821/2  cents  to  85  cents  and  fancy  shoe-string  or 
julienne,  80  cents  to  821/2  cents,  minimum. 

APPLES  AND  APPLESAUCE— Both  items  recently 
have  been  wanting  in  activity,  but  currently  are  meet¬ 
ing  with  better  interest.  Fresh  apples  this  year 
proved  abundant,  both  for  the  fresh  fruit  and  proces- 
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sing  markets.  The  heavy  pack  sliced  fancy  apples  in 
No.  10  containers  are  $2.95  to  $3.00 ;  fancy  applesauce 
65  cents  for  2s  and  $2.85  to  $2.90  for  10s. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Three  prominent  Florida  producers 
released  juice  offerings  at  57i/^  cents  per  dozen  for  No. 
2  tins  of  unsweetened,  and  at  60  cents  to  621/2  cents  for 
sweetened,  f.  o.  b.  Tampa.  These  compare  with  recent 
prices  of  521/2  cents  for  unsweetened  and  55  cents  for 
sweetened  named  by  New  York  brokers  on  last  season’s 
pack.  The  46-ounce  container  of  natural  juice  is  named 
at  $1.30  to  $1.35,  or  some  10  cents  under  recent  quo¬ 
tations  on  old  pack  juice,  due  to  high  prices  which 
prevailed  for  the  latter  on  a  scarce  supply.  The 
sweetened  46-ounce  is  $1,371/2  to  $1.45  per  dozen.  Two 
of  the  sellers  quoting  for  December  shipment  only, 
the  other  accepting  immediate  shipment  business. 
Offerings  of  Texas  juicers  run  from  55  cents  to  571/0 
cents  for  natural  2s  and  at  $1.25  to  $1.30  for  the  46- 
ounce.  Florida  sections  are  offered  at  90  cents  for 
No.  2  tins  while  a  Texas  packer  is  asking  95  cents,  and 
on  pinkmeat  $1.10  for  2s. 

PEARS — Stocks  of  Bartletts  in  hands  of  New  York 
State  sellers  are  reported  greatly  reduced  with  supplies 
available  from  only  one  or  two  packers.  Standard  2s 
are  held  at  $1.25,  and  21/2  at  $1.60,  standard  in  20 
degree  syrup. 

FISH  PRODUCTS — A  prominent  Coast  firm  is 
offering  spot  white  meat  Tuna  at  $6.50  per  case  of  1/2S, 


HAMILTON 

Steam  Jacketed 

KETTLES 

— all  styles,  any  size — made  in  Stain¬ 
less  Steel.  Pure  Nickel,  Monel  Metal, 
Copper.  Aluminum. 

Nationally  known  for  their  quality 
of  materials,  construction  and  per¬ 
formance.  Built  by  an  organization 
that  has  made  kettles  for  more  than 
66  years. 

Let  us  quote  and  send  you  bulletin 
of  size  and  type  kettle  and  kind  of 
metal  you  are  interested  in. 


solid  packed,  and  others  appear  to  have  no  full  lines 
to  offer.  A  New  York  importer  is  offering  salt  herring 
from  Iceland  at  $13  to  $14  per  half  keg,  f.  o.  b.  New 
York.  No  Holland  herring  is  available  from  first  hands 
on  spot.  Fancy  mackerel  is  offering  on  the  Coast  at 
$3.25  per  case  of  I’s  tall.  Norwegian  sardine  prices 
show  added  firmness  this  week,  with  two-layer  Mussas 
sold  at  241/2  kroner,  f.  o.  b.  Norwegian  shipping  port. 

• 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Be  Thankful — Seasonal  Dullness — Market  Firm — Only  Some 
Nervous  Ones  Trying  To  Sell — Optimism  At  Milwaukee — 
Feeling  Present  Stocks  Will  Move  At  Full  Prices — Distributors’ 
Holdings  Of  Tomatoes  Light — Some  Can  Sizes  Very  Scarce — 
Corn  Firm — ^Taking  Some  Sweet  Potatoes — Your  Brokers. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  November  16,  1939. 

HANKSGIVING — To  the  readers  of  this  column — 
Greetings!  In  the  November  issue  of  The  Pro¬ 
gressive  Grocer,  appeared  the  following: 

‘Wo  matter  ivhich  you  celebrate, 

The  old  day  or  the  netv, 

Be  thankful  you  are  living  ivhere 
You're  free  to  talk  and  do! 

“A  week  before  or  after 
Dosen’t  change  in  any  ivay 
The  meaning  of  Thanksgiving 
Or  your  thankfulness  that  day. 

“The  thing  is  to  be  grateful 
You're  American  and  free 
And  that  your  home  is  over  here 
And  not  across  the  sea," 

GENERAL  MARKET — While  business  has  been  dull 
in  canned  foods  here  except  for  the  usual  “bargain” 
line,  still  it  is  a  seasonable  dullness. 

There  are  some  who  report  a  much  better  volume  of 
business  passing  now  than  the  last  two  weeks  of 
October,  and  first  few  days  of  November. 

The  underlying  tone  to  the  market  is  one  of  firmness 
and  most  canners  seem  content  to  wait  until  demand 
develops.  As  is  always  the  case,  there  is  a  small  fringe 
of  sellers  who  seem  anxious  to  record  some  business. 


P  PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIVY,  Inc. 

I 

if!  Brokers  andl  Commission 

II 

Ganne^  and  Gannen  Supplies 

fe;  Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 

-i  5 

and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 
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whether  the  buyer  is  in  a  receptive  mood  or  not,  and 
that  is  the  only  disturbing  note  in  an  otherwise  placid 
market. 

PEAS  —  The  unanimous  opinion  of  those  who 
attended  the  Wisconsin  Pea  Canners’  Convention  in 
Milwaukee  was — best  meeting  in  a  number  of  years. 
Decided  optimism  was  expressed  from  all  sides  as  to 
the  unsold  peas  in  Wisconsin  canners’  hands.  That 
these  will  move  readily  into  distributive  channels  and 
at  full  quoted  prices  today,  seems  to  be  taken  for 
granted.  What  the  canners  will  do  in  1940 ;  the  amount 
of  acreage  they  will  plant;  the  possible  higher  costs 
that  w’ill  apply — these  were  some  of  the  subjects  that 
were  more  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  small  groups 
of  canners,  brokers  and  supplymen  that  gathered 
together  in  the  lobby  of  the  Hotel  Schroeder  and  in  the 
rooms  as  well  as  in  the  Exhibition  Hall. 

With  No.  2  tin  standard  No.  4  sieve  Alaskas  firm  at 
85  cents  Wisconsin  factory,  and  scarce  at  that,  some 
of  the  jobbers  looking  for  a  pea  to  go  to  the  consumer 
at  10  cents  a  can,  have  been  trying  to  purchase  No. 
303  tins  to  fit  in  that  class  but — ^with  little  or  no 
success. 

It  was  also  quite  definitely  brought  out  during  the 
Wisconsin  Convention,  that  No.  10  tin  as  well  as  No. 
1  tin  were  in  limited  supply. 

TOMATOES — The  Indiana  Tomato  Clan  is  gathering 
today  at  Indianapolis — the  usual  fall  meeting  of  the 
Indiana  Canners’  Association. 

The  market  is  drifting.  The  volume  of  business  that 
has  been  recorded  lately  would  not  amount  to  much. 


The  going  quotations  are; 

No.  2  Standard  Indiana  Tomatoes . $  .65  factory 

No.  21/2  Standard  Indiana  Tomatoes . 85  factory 

No.  10  Standard  Indiana  Tomatoes .  2.75  factory 


Here  and  there  a  fringe  of  canners,  usually  the 
smaller  ones,  shade  these  prices  some  in  order  to  make 
a  quick  sale.  All  in  all,  the  tomato  situation  would 
seem  to  be  a  healthy  one.  It  is  known  that  stocks  in 
Distributors’  hands  are  not  heavy. 

CORN — 70  cents  factory  is  bottom  in  these  parts  on 
No.  2  standard  cream  style  white.  There  is  a  fair 
movement  along  with  extra  standard  yellow  at  75 
cents  factory. 

No.  2  tin  as  well  as  No.  10  tin  fancy  whole  grain 
white  corn  is  scarce  and  hard  to  find.  Some  say  that 
No.  10  tin  fancy  whole  grain  golden  bantam  will  soon 
occupy  a  similar  position. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Some  movement  has 
been  made  at  70  cents  factory  for  No.  2  standard  cut 


green.  Other  quotations  are: 

No.  2  tin  Fancy  No.  1  Whole  Green . $1.45  Wise. 

No,  2  tin  Fancy  No.  2  Whole  Green .  1,40  Wise. 

No.  2  tin  Fancy  No.  3  Whole  Green .  1.20  Wise. 

No.  2  tin  Fancy  Cut  Green . 95  Wise. 

No.  2  Extra  Standard  Cut  Green . 75  Wise. 


SAUERKRAUT — Is  holding  its  strength  at  85  cents 
to  90  cents  factory  and  within  the  past  few  days  a 
better  movement  from  canner  to  jobber  has  been  noted. 

SWEET  POTATOES — Some  activity  has  been  noted 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia  sweet  potatoes.  This  is  an 
item  that  is  featured  prominently  for  Thanksgiving 


trade.  A  prominent  Virginia  canner  is  showing  the 
Chicago  jobbers  a  No.  6  tin  fancy  whole  golden  sweet 
potato  and  some  little  interest  has  been  noted  parti¬ 
cularly  by  those  who  cater  to  the  Institutional  and 
Hotel  Trade. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— Local 
buyers  prefer  to  wait  until  the  sections  are  packed  from 
later  fruit  but  due  to  the  scarcity  of  sections  in  both 
No.  2  tin  and  No.  5  tin,  some  business  has  been 
recorded  for  shipment  next  week  out  of  the  early 
Florida  packing.  The  prices  were  90  cents  and  $2.50 
f.  o.  b.  Tampa. 

Considerable  Texas  grapefruit  juice  business  has 
been  signed  up  at  a  price  range  of  52  V2  cents  to  57 1/0 
cents  for  No,  2  tin  unsweetened  and  $f.l5  for  No.  46 
ounce. 

PACIFIC  COAST  FRUITS  — The  Thanksgiving 
spirit  has  thrown  its  shadow  over  trading  on  peaches, 
apricots,  fruit  salad,  cocktail  pears,  prunes,  etc.  The 
prominent  brokers  handling  California  canned  prod¬ 
ucts  say  that  they  do  not  expect  much  if  any  volume 
until  after  the  turn  of  the  year. 

THE  ROBINSON-P ATMAN  FEDERAL  STATUTE 
— The  decision  of  the  U,  S,  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
in  the  A  &  P  case,  definitely  brought  out  many 
important  points,  one  of  which  is  the  following : 

The  decision  established  selling  expense  as  an  ele¬ 
ment  in  operating  business.  Any  so-called  saving  made 
in  negotiating  direct  deals  may  not  be  passed  on  under 
any  circumstances  when  another  buyer  is  required  to 
pay  selling  expenses  as  part  of  the  price.  That  means 
that  one  buyer  is  not  allowed  to  get  brokerage  or  any 
part  of  it,  when  another  buyer  must  pay  the  full  price. 

KNOW  YOUR  BROKER — To  insure  healthier  mar¬ 
ket  conditions,  sell  your  goods  through  an  independent 
food  broker,  preferably  one  who  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Association. 

One  good  way  for  a  canner  to  obtain  co-operation 
from  his  broker  is  to  be  alert  to  that  broker’s  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  to  keep  that  broker  fully  informed.  It  is  quite 
discouraging  to  a  broker  to  secure  market  information 
from  his  customers  rather  than  from  the  canner  or 
source  from  which  it  should  have  come. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

All  Quiet — Tomato  Canning  Ended — Solid  Pack  In  Light — 
Winter  Spinach  Hurt  By  Weather — Supply  Now  Held  For 
Regular  Trade — Assortments  of  Asparagus  Badly  Broken — 

Fruits  Quiet — Mackerel  Pack  Light — Packs  and  Sales  of 
Sardines  and  of  Tuna  Both  Heavier. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  November  16,  1939. 

Market — The  canned  foods  market  has  quieted 
down  quite  noticeably  and  little  real  activity  is 
expected  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  year. 
Of  course,  there  will  be  routine  business  passing  in  the 
meantime,  but  the  large  buyers  are  practically  out  oi 
the  market  for  the  time  being.  The  last  changes  in 
prices  came  when  some  of  the  large  packers  came  out 
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(with  formal  opening  lists  on  fruits,  at  which  time  a  few 
advances  were  made.  Labor  trouble  has  again  cropped 
up  on  the  waterfront,  but  some  shipments  continue  to 
t  go  forward.  Shipments  of  new  season  pack  have  been 
heavy  and  while  some  buyers  are  withholding  shipping 
»  instructions,  as  is  always  the  case,  more  seem  anxious 
■|  to  get  the  goods  into  their  own  possession. 

'  TOMATOES — Tomato  packing  may  be  regarded  as 

i  at  an  end  for  the  season.  There  is  a  possibility  that 

'  a  few  hundred  cases  may  be  put  up  this  week  by  two 

small  operators,  but  the  large  packers  have  closed  shop. 
The  pack  has  been  rather  larger  than  was  anticipated, 
owing  to  the  favorable  season  and  the  better  tone  of 
the  market,  which  stimulated  interest  in  this  item. 
Solid  pack  is  in  light  supply,  with  many  operators 
entirely  sold  out.  A  good  pack  of  standards  was  made, 
with  a  fairly  heavy  pack  of  tomato  products.  Definite 
figures  will  not  be  available  until  early  in  the  new  year. 
Tomato  paste  packers  report  some  sales  being  made 
almost  every  day,  with  $3.60  a  case  the  established 
price. 

SPINACH — Warm  weather  and  lack  of  rain  have 
;  played  havoc  with  winter  spinach  and  some  fields 

planted  especially  for  canning  will  not  be  harvested. 
Others  will  have  but  a  very  light  yield.  This  makes 
5  stocks  of  spring  pack  even  better  property  than  they 
J  have  been.  These  are  low,  with  some  holders  declining 
business,  except  from  their  regular  trade.  If  any  No. 

^  10s  are  available  they  must  be  in  hiding.  Prices  on 

i  other  sizes  vary  considerably,  according  to  quality,  with 

No.  2i/o  offered  all  the  way  from  $1.10  to  $1.35. 

ASPARAGUS — There  has  been  quite  a  scurrying 
around  of  late  in  an  attempt  to  locate  certain  grades 
and  sizes  in  asparagus.  There  are  no  burdensome  sur¬ 
plus  holdings  and  quite  definite  scarcity  on  some  items 
in  white.  Several  European  buyers  whose  shipments 
have  failed  to  come  through  have  placed  repeat  orders. 
One  lot  bought  for  delivery  in  Switzerland  is  known 
f;  to  be  in  Belgium  and  the  buyer  has  duplicated  his  order 

I  to  go  by  a  different  route.  Large  and  medium,  in  the 

I  No.  1  square  size,  are  very  difficult  to  locate  in  either 

1  white  or  green. 


FRUITS — Sales  of  such  fruits  as  peaches,  pears, 
apricots  and  cherries  have  been  comparatively  light  and 
of  a  routine  nature  the  last  few  days.  However,  there 
has  been  some  interest  in  specialities,  such  as  figs  and 
olives.  Prices  on  kadota  figs  have  strengthened  some¬ 
what,  No.  21/2S  fancy  moving  up  to  $2.00,  and  choice 
to  $1.95.  In  the  No.  1  size,  fancy  is  firm  at  $1.25  and 
choice  has  moved  up  to  $1.20.  Olives  are  quite  firm, 
with  a  light  crop  being  harvested.  The  pack,  however, 
may  be  about  as  large  as  that  of  last  year. 

SARDINES — The  packing  of  sardines  in  the  San 
Pedro  district  got  under  way  the  first  of  the  month  and 
in  the  first  nine  days  about  50,000  cases  of  No.  Is  were 
packed,  with  some  in  other  sizes.  Most  of  the  fish 
landed  there  were  canned,  but  limited  quantities  going 
to  reduction  works.  The  sardine  pack  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Monterey  districts,  under  way  since  the  first 
of  August,  is  larger  than  that  of  last  year  to  a  corres¬ 
ponding  date,  being  well  over  600,000  cases.  Much  of 
this  output  has  already  been  sold.  A  much  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  the  catch  in  these  districts  is  going  to  the 
reduction  works  than  is  the  case  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  state. 

MACKEREL — The  pack  of  mackerel  in  California  at 
last  accounts  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  375,000  cases 
for  the  year.  This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  packs  of  a 
million  cases  made  in  some  former  years.  Most  plants 
have  sold  up  their  output,  making  the  market  difficult 
to  gauge.  The  last  sales  reported  were  at  $3.50  a  case. 

TUNA — The  California  tuna  market  is  in  excellent 
shape,  despite  a  larger  pack  than  a  year  ago.  While  the 
output  has  been  heavier,  sales  and  shipments  have  also 
been  heavier,  with  unsold  stocks  keeping  about  a  half 
a  million  cases  below  the  quantities  available  a  year  ago. 

A  pack  of  about  28,000  cases  of  albacore  is  reported 
at  Monterey  this  season,  this  being  the  first  time  the 
fish  has  been  packed  there  in  any  quantity.  Formerly, 
any  catches  made  were  shipped  to  Terminal  Island.  The 
pack  has  been  made  by  the  San  Xavier  Fish  Packing 
Company.  The  product  is  pronounced  of  fine  quality, 
the  fish  having  been  packed  soon  after  having  been 
caught. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Lack  of  Large  Shrimp  Slows  Down  Canning — Shrimp  Habits — 
Market  Fairly  Active — Prices  Holding — Maryland  Shipping  In 
Oysters  Cheaper  Than  They  Can  Be  Produced  Here 
— Weather  Favors  Oyster  Canning. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  November  16,  1939. 

SHRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  is  moving  along  in  low 
gear,  because  the  factories  require  a  larger  shrimp 
than  is  now  in  the  upper  bay,  and  the  shrimpers 
have  to  go  to  the  lower,  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  in 
the  Gulf  for  the  larger  shrimp. 

The  North  wind  has  freshened  the  water  in  the 
Bay  and  it  has  brought  down  some  of  the  small  shrimp 
from  up  the  rivers,  which  causes  them  to  get  mixed 
with  the  larger  ones. 
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At  this  time  of  the  year  the  fresher  the  water  in 
the  Bay  is,  the  more  small  shrimp  there  are,  because 
small  shrimp  stay  in  brackish  water.  As  they  grow 
larger  they  hunt  saltier  water  until  they  get  full 
grown  and  they  go  into  the  Gulf  where  the  water  is 
salty  all  the  time. 

The  weather  has  turned  cold  and  this  will  make 
shrimp  scarce,  as  they  bury  in  the  mud  in  cold  weather 
or  migrate  to  warmer  climate.  Shrimp  travel  very  fast 
when  they  make  up  their  mind  to  move,  and  probably 
it  is  one  of  the  fastest  moving  crustaceans  in  the  water. 
Shrimp  don’t  crawl,  but  they  jump  like  crawfish  and 
they  certainly  cover  distance. 

The  market  on  canned  shrimp  is  fairly  active.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  not  unusual  for  this  time  of  the  year, 
because  people  to  a  great  extent  change  over  to  oysters 
and  the  sale  of  shrimp  slumps. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.15  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.20  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.25  for  No. 

1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — The  weather  started  up  cold  this  week 
and  whether  it  will  remain  cold  or  not,  is  hard  to  say, 
but  it  takes  cold  weather  to  move  oysters. 

Maryland  must  have  a  bumper  crop  of  oysters  this 
year,  because  they  have  been  shipping  them  mighty 
^  cheap  into  this  section.  In  fact,  cheaper  than  we  could 
produce  our  own  oysters.  If  canned  oysters  can  be 
produced  in  Maryland  as  cheaply  as  the  raw  ones,  the 
factories  down  here  would  have  to  go  out  of  business. 

It  is  possible  that  the  yield  per  barrel  of  shell  oysters 
is  not  as  good  with  the  Maryland  oysters  as  ours,  and 
for  this  reason  our  oysters  may  be  better  for  canning. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is  quite  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  kind  and  grade  of  oyster  grown  in  the 
different  bottoms,  even  in  the  same  county,  therefore 
the  results  attained  are  different. 

It  is  not  hard  to  understand  how  this  comes  about, 
when  you  take  into  consideration  that  the  oyster 
remains  stationary  all  its  life,  wherever  it  is  born  and 
does  not  move  around  like  fish  and  other  sea  life. 
Consequently  they  take  their  nature  from  the  bottom 
and  from  water  in  which  they  live.  You  will  find 
some  oysters  grow  to  larger  size  and  different  color 
in  one  locality  than  in  another. 

The  cold  weather  has  improved  the  condition  of  our 
oysters  considerably  and  they  are  much  fatter  than 
they  were  a  month  ago.  Inasmuch  as  shrimp  are 
getting  scarce,  the  sea  food  canneries  that  pack  oysters 
will  soon  turn  their  attention  to  oysters. 

However,  some  of  the  canneries  are  equipped  to  can 
both  shrimp  and  oysters  at  the  same  time  and  they 
will  keep  on  canning  shrimp,  while  the  others  will  shut 
down  on  shrimp  and  can  oysters.  The  price  of  spot 
oysters  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for  five  ounce. 

FOOD  COMPANIES’  PROFITS  CAIN 

ROFITS  of  16  food  manufacturing  companies  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  of  1939  amounted  to  $33,965,163, 
according  to  a  compilation  by  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  Profits  for  the  same  companies  during  the 
first  half  of  1938  aggregated  $32,678,609.  The  net 
earnings  of  500  corporations  in  31  industries  totaled 
$930,612,423  in  the  first  half  this  year,  compared  with 
$555,054,998  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1938. 


EXPORT  PROSPECTS  FOR  CANNED  FRUITS 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

for  confirmation  of  rumors  from  London  that  England 
might  expand  its  purchases  of  Turkish  raisins,  and  was 
informed  in  a  cable  of  October  27  from  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Attache  there  that  the  United  Kingdom  had 
already  placed  orders  for  15,000  metric  tons  of  raisins 
and  might  take  up  to  75  per  cent  of  the  crop  now  esti¬ 
mated  at  76,000  tons.  The  United  Kingdom  took  only 
1,744  tons  of  the  Turkish  1938  raisin  crop  of  73,500 
tons,  with  Germany  taking  55,258. 

The  United  Kingdom  took  88  per  cent  of  our  canned 
fruit  exports  in  June-September,  1939,  compared  with 
82  per  cent  in  the  same  period  of  1938.  Part  of  the 
decline  to  other  countries  was  caused  by  the  sharp  drop 
in  canned  cherry  shipments  to  Belgium  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  Shipments  of  canned  cherries  to  those  countries 
in  1938  had  been  unusually  large  owing  to  their  poor 
fruit  crops  last  year. 

The  marketing  year  June  1-May  31,  1938-39,  was  a 
banner  year  for  canned  fruit  exporters.  The  move¬ 
ment  abroad  of  8,366,000  cases  exceeded  the  previous 
record  export  year  of  1935-36,  when  8,211,000  cases 
entered  export  markets,  and  was  more  than  one-third 
larger  than  the  1937-38  exports  of  6,182,000  cases. 
Adequate  supplies  in  the  United  States  at  prices  more 
competitive  with  those  of  other  suppliers  to  world 
markets,  and  poor  or  below  average  fruit  crops  in  many 
European  countries  were  the  principal  factors  res¬ 
ponsible  for  the  trade  increase. 

Canned  grapefruit  and  canned  apricots  were  the  two 
items  mainly  responsible  for  the  record  exports  of 
1938-39.  Canned  peaches  and  pears,  the  two  largest 
volume  products,  did  not  quite  achieve  their  respective 
export  volumes  of  the  previous  record  year  of  1935-36. 

A  look  at  the  World  War  record  shows  that  canned 
fruit  exports  from  the  United  States  to  England  in  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1914,  were  valued  at  $3,098,000. 
During  the  following  year,  the  first  year  of  the  war, 
they  were  valued  at  $4,877,000,  rose  to  $5,071,000  in 
1915-16,  and  then  dropped  to  $3,566,000  in  1916-17, 
and  to  $3,010,000  in  1917-18.  No  quantity  figures  were 
collected  for  those  years,  and  price  fluctuations  obscure 
the  trend  in  volume.  At  the  present  time  canned  fruits 
are  much  more  important  in  the  British  diet  than  they 
were  25  years  ago.  Imports  of  canned  fruits  in  syrup 
into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  past  three  calendar 
years  averaged  9,600,000  cases  compared  with  a 
1,300,000  case  average  during  the  five  years  preceding 
the  World  War. 

Early  in  September  the  United  Kingdom  completed 
an  agreement  with  Australia,  our  principal  competi¬ 
tor  in  the  British  market,  to  purchase  all  unsold  stockir 
of  the  1939  canned  fruit  pack.  The  exact  amount  of 
that  obligation  is  unknown.  Unsold  stocks  in  Australia 
of  canned  apricots,  peaches  and  pears  had  amounted  tc; 
314,000  cases  of  2  dozen  30-ounce  cans  on  July  31,  1939. 
Exports  of  all  canned  fruits  from  Australia  amounted 
to  1,300,000  cases  (1,175,000  to  the  United  Kingdom) 
from  January  1  to  August  31,  1939,  compared  with 
1,369,000  cases  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1938.  The 
1939  Australian  pack  of  canned  tree  fruits  totaled 
2,708,000  cases  compared  with  3,031,000  cases  in  1938 
and  2,328,000  cases  in  1937. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Ektftern 

Central 

WeatCoaat 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2%—..— 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.65 

Medium,  No.  2%. . — 

2.60 

2.60 

Green  Mam.,  Na  2  ra  cans- — 

2.36 

2.60 

2.60 

2.40 

2.60 

Medium,  No.  1  talL...— ..— 

. 

....... 

Large,  No.  2— . — 

2.40 

2.60 

2.36 

2.46 

Tips,  Whita  Mam.  No.  1  aq..... 

2.60 

2.60 

Small,  No.  1  aq . — 

••eeM# 

aeeea^e 

-a.... 

2.16 

2.26 

Green  Mam.,  Na  1  aq - - 

2.26 

2.40 

2.10 

2.16 

Green  Tips,  60/M,  28—— 

2.00 

2.10 

2.10 

2.16 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2a.—...—. 

2.30 

2.60 

2.30 

2.36 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s.....— 

1.66 

1.66 

1.76 

7.60 

7.60 

1.00 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  10  . — 

4.76 

5.00 

4.76 

5.00 

Ehc.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2-....- 

.70 

.72% 

.76 

.85 

.86 

1.00 

Nn.  in  . 

3.26 

3.60 

3.76 

Std.  Cut  Green,  Na  2 . — 

.65 

.70 

.70 

.76 

.76 

.80 

No.  10  .  - . — — 

3.00 

3.25 

3.00 

3.35 

3.25 

3.76 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2..— 

1.40 

1.50 

1.00 

1.35 

No.  10  _ 

5.00 

5.00 

5.50 

4.86 

6.60 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2..- 

.95 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

No*  10  . ,,,, . . 

4.76 

4.76 

6.00 

6.26 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2—— 

.96 

.96 

No.  10  . .  .. 

6.60 

5.60 

Ehc.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2-..— 

.72% 

.80 

.80 

No.  10  . 

3.76 

3.76 

3.76 

4.60 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

.66 

.75 

.70 

No.  10  . . . 

3.60 

3.60 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2...... 

. 

1.20 

1.06 

1.20 

No.  10  .  - 

6.00 

4.76 

6.00 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2...... 

1.00 

1.15 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2—..— 

.77% 

.70 

.76 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

3.50 

3.26 

3.60 

LIMA  BEANS 

1.36 

1.36 

1.60 

1.60 

No.  10  — ...— _ — 

7.26 

7.60 

1.26 

1.26 

1-20 

No.  2  Medium  Green..— . - 

1.10 

1.30 

1.25 

1.26 

Na  10  _ — _ 

fi.OO 

No.  2  Green  ft  Whita............... 

.80 

.86 

.90 

.90 

.90 

No.  10 

4.26 

No.  2  Fresh  White— _ _ _ _ 

.70 

.80 

.72%  .80 

.90 

.95 

No.  10 

.62% 

.70 

RFETS 

.76 

1.10 

.86 

1.36 

1.06 

No.  2%  .  . - 

.90 

1.20 

.90 

1.60 

3.26 

4.00 

3  26 

6  00 

8  d.  Cut,  No.  2!...——.-.— 

.72% 

.70 

.65 

.65 

.90 

.76 

tsf’.  10  . . 

3.15 

2.75 

3.00 

i  u.',?y  Cut,  No.  2— 

.65 

.70 

.72% 

^o.  2%  . 

3.00 

•  >.  SIlead,  No  C . . 

.70 

.90 

.So.  2%  _  _  _ 

1.10 

.0.  10 _ 

3.60 

3.75 

3.36 

■  -  vc.y  Sliced,  No.  2.- . 

.76 

.70 

.72% 

.  10  — _ _ _ 

3.00 

3.26 

^60 

C  >  'tnOTS 

‘•  v:  Sliced.  No.  2  _  _ 

.80 

KOu  10  . . . . 

3.75 

7714 

.65 

.70 

3.50  ' 

4.00 

3!26 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

No.  S . 

.70 

.80 

Fancy  No.  t .  . 

.95 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.26 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continned 


EUwtern 
Low  High 


Contra! 
Low  Hish 


CORN — WholcKrain 


Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2  — 

.92%  1.10 

.90 

1.02% 

No.  10  — _ _ -  -  -  - 

.  5.50 

4.85 

5.25 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . . 

.87%  1.00 

.85 

.95 

No.  10  _  -  _ 

Std.  No.  2  . , . . 

4.75  5.00 

70 

4.50 

4.76 

.85 

4.60 

1.07% 

No.  10  _ 

4.00 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

1.00  1.06 

.90 

No.  10 . 

5.00  5.25 

6.00 

5.50 

Ex.  St.  No.  2 . 

.80  1.00 

No.  10 _ 

4  50 

4.50 

Std.  No.  2  . . . 

75 

Na  10  _ 

4.00  4.50 

4.25 

.90 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2——.— 

.97%  . 

.95 

Na  10 _ 

5.50  6.00 

6.00 

5.00 

'Bx.  Std.  No.  2.. 

No.  10 _ 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

CORN — Creamstyie 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2.„ . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  _ _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . 

dThite,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall _ 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  _ 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2„ . . 

No.  10  _ 

Std.,  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweeta,  2a . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweeta,  8a _ .... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweeta,  4a............ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweeta,  6a . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweeta,  2a...._... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweeta,  Sa . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweeta,  4a.......... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweeta,  6b.«..._- 

No.  2  Std.  Sweeta,  2a _ 

No.  2  Std.  Sweeta,  8a . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweeta,  48 _ _ 

No.  2  Std.  Sweeta,  6a . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweeta,  28 . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweeta,  8a.............. 

No.  10  Std.  Sweeta,  48.._«....». 

No.  10  Std.  Sweeta,  68 _ _ 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaaka,  la . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaaka,  2a - 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaakaa,  88__ - 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaakaa,  la....- 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaakaa,  2a— 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaakaa,  Sa..— 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaakaa,  4b— 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaakaa,  68 — 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaakaa,  la— . 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaakaa,  2a— 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaakaa,  8a — 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaakaa,  88 . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaakaa,  48 . — 

No.  2  Std.  Alaakaa,  6a— — ...... 

No.  10  StA  Alaakaa,  la-.—- 
No.  10  Std.  Alaakaa,  2a—— 

No.  10  Std.  Alaakaa,  8a— . - 

No.  10  StA  Alaakaa,  4a— _ — 

No.  10  Std.  Alaakaa,  6a.— - 

No.  2  Ungraded _ _ _ — 

Soaked,  2a _ 

Blackeye,  2a,  So^^ . - 

lOa  . — 

PUMPKIN 
Fancy,  No. 

No.  2%  . 

No.  8 

No.  10 _ 

SAUER  KRAUT 
Fancy,  No.  2— — . 

No.  2% - 

Na  8  _ 

No.  10  — 

SPINACH 

No.  2  _ 

No.  2% 

No.  10  .. 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limaa. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  F*.  Limaa. 
Triple,  Na  2— .— — — 


*>21/. 

6!26  "  6.60 


.85 


.85 


.85  .95 

4.50  4.75 

.80  .85 

4.25  4.50 

.72%  .77% 


.85 


1.00 
5.00 
.77%  .85 

4.25  5.00 


.70 

4.00 


.80 

4.26 

.65 

3.25 


1.10 

1.00 


.80 


.96 

.90 

.85 


4.00 


1.06 

iTiii 

1.00 

.95 

.90 


1.00 

.90 

.87% 

.87% 


5.00 

4.76 

4.76 


.85 

.55% 

2.76 

62% 

2.65 


.90  . 

2.90  3.00 


.76 

.90 


.80 

1.00 

3.25 


1.00 

siio 


.96 

1.16 


.80 

.85 

.97% 


.86 

1.06 


.80 

4.25 


1.00 

4.50 


.72%  .90 

3.75  4.25 

.67%  .85 

3.40  4.00 

.77%  .90 

4.00  4.50 


.76 

3.95 

.70 

3.66 


.85 

4.50 

.80 

4.00 


.85 

.70 

— 

2.76 

2.00 

2.36 

.85 

4.25 

.66 

4.00 

1.40 

1.60 

1.30 

1.40 

1.16 

1.20 

1.30 

1.06 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.25 

.95 

1.20 

.90 

.90 

.87% 

.97%  1.00 

.90 

.96 

.85 

.85 

5.00 

6.76 

6.00 

5.26 

4.50 

4.76 

4.25 

4.76 

1.45 

1.60 

1.40 

1.45 

1.30 

1.40 

1.45 

1.20 

1.16 

1.10 

1.15 

1.00 

.97%  1.10 

.95 

.96 

1.00 

6.00 

6.26 

5.60 

6.60 

6.76 

5.00 

6.60 

1.00 

.90 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.90 

5.50 

6.00 

5.25 

6.00 

4.60 

4.76 

.60 

.60 

2.60 

i  . 

.65 

.67%  . 

.90  . 

2.’76  3”26 


.76 

.85 


.80 

1.00 


WeatCoaat 
Low  High 


1.40 

1.30 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.00 

1.00 

.96 


1.50 

1.40 

1.30 

1.20 

1.25 

1.20 

1.05 

1.10 


1.15  1.20 

.82%  1.00 
.80  .95 


6.00 

4.50 

4.60 


6.25 

5.00 

4.76 


1.36 

1.30 


1.45 

1.40 


1.20 

1.10 

.95 

1.06 


1.30 

1.20 

1.10 

1.10 


1.00 

.90 

.85 

.85 


1.10 

.96 

.95 

.95 


4.76 

4.50 

4.25 

.95 

.60 


5.00 

4.76 

4.76 

1.00 

.65 


1.00 


3.10  3.30 

.70  .76 

.90  .92% 

3.00  3.25 


3.10  3.30 


.85 

1.10 

3.60 


1.10 

1.35 

4.35 
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SWEET  POTATOES 
Fey.,  No.  2.  Dry  Pack- 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  Hieh 


West  Coast 
Low  HiKh 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


No.  3  . 
No.  10 


TOMATOES 
Fancy,  No.  2.. 


No.  3 


Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2Vi8  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


.70 

.80 

1.20 

.85 

1.60 

3.00 

3.00 

.76 

.76 

1.00 

1.00 

3.36 

3.60 

Solid  Pack 

.86 

1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

1.36 

1.25 

1.35 

1.35 

3.60 

4.25 

4.50 

4.25 

4.35 

.50 

.46 

.47% 

.76 

.70 

.76 

.76 

.85 

1.00 

1.06 

1.00 

1.10 

.97% 

3.26 

3.25 

3.50 

3.10 

.40 

.60 

.86 

.90 


Std.,  No.  1 . — 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . - . 

No.  3  . — . 

No.  10  .  2.75 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std..  No.  1.  Who.  St.  1.04 . 42% 

No.  10  .  3.25 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . 40 

No.  10  . 2.76 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 46 

No.  303 . 76 

No.  2,  tall . 86 

No.  10  . 3.00 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 75 

No.  2%  .  „  05 


No.  10 


3.35 


.47% 

.42% 

With  puree 
.66  .67% 

.67% 

.66 

.70 

.80 

.82% 

.90 

.86 

1.02 

1.00 

.97% 

3.00 

2.76 

3.00 

3.10 

3.20 

.42% 

.45 

3.26 

3.60 

3.26 

3.40 

.40 

.42% 

.62% 

2.86 

3.00 

3.00 

3.16 

.66 

.80 

.76 

.80 

2.90 

3.26 

2.76 

3.00 

.70 

.76 

.95 

1.00 

3.76 

3.25 

3.60 

Canned  Fruits 


apples 

No.  10,  water .  2.35 

No.  10,  sUndard  heavy  pack....  2.76 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.26 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy... . . 

No.  10  - - 

No.  2  Std. . . 

No.  10  - 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . 

No.  2%,  Choice . 

No.  2%,  Std . 

No.  10,  Fancy . 

No.  10,  Choice . 

No.  10,  Std . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water . 

BLUEBERRIES 


2.90 

3.60 


.76  .80 

2.95  3.00 

.66  . 

2.85  . 


No.  2  . — . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 
Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  1 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice  No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  10 . 


1.40  1.60 


1.00 

4.76 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  oz.  . 

No.  2  . . . . 

No.  6  . . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . . . 

No.  1  . . 

No.  800  - - 

46  oz . . . 

No.  6  _ 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

PEACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey.,  No.  2%.. 

Choice.  No.  2% _ 

Std.,  No.  2%... . 

Fey.  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

Pie,  No.  10 . 

Water,  No.  10 . 


Florida 

.90  .95 


.57  V-  .62J-1 
1.30  1.35 


.70  . 

3.15  . 

1.45  1.50 

1.00  . 

4.76  6.00 

Texas 


2.90  8.00 

3.25  3.’35 


1.95 

1.80 

1.40 

6.26 

6.00 

6.00 


2.00 

1.85 

1.45 

6.50 

6.20 

5.25 


1.00  1.10 

S-'is  4.00 


1.36 

6.00 

2.05 

1.96 

1.75 

6.85 

6.45 


1.40 

5.26 

2.15 

2.10 

1.80 

7.00 

6.66 

6.00 


2.40  . 

7.60  7.76 

California 


1.36 

6.00 

1.50 

1.60 

1.36 

1.46 

1.25 

1.30 

4.90 

5.06 

4.40 

4.60 

3.90 

4.05 

4.00 

4.26 

3.25 

Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


PEARS 

Keifor,  Std.,  No.  2% _  1.86 


1.36 


No.  10 

Choice,  No.  2% . .  . 

No.  10  _  _ _  _ 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2%..........  1.65  1.90 

Choice,  No.  2% _ _  _ 

Std.,  No.  2% _  1.37%  . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  10 . 

No.  10,  Water... . .  . 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P _  _ 


PINEAPPLE 

No.  1  Flat . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2% . 

No.  10  in  Juice.... 
No.  10  in  Syrup.. 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . . 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  2%  . . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  _ _ 


2.10 

2.15 

1.86 

2.00 

1.70 

1.80 

7.00 

6.15 

6.50 

5.66 

6.00 

4.26 

4.26 

4.00 

4.15 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Crushed  Sliced 
.80  .80 

.86  . 

1.27%  1.42% 
1.70  1.70 

6.35  5.60 

6.76  6.00 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
.47%  . 


.67% 


RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2.......... 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . - 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 


.80 

.96 

1.37% 

2.17% 

3.76 

4.50 

1.46 

1.60 

1.66 

7.26 

7.60 

6.00 

6.00 

1.65 

7.26 

7.60 

5.26 

6.50 

6.60 

1.76 

1.40 

1.60 

1.80 

2.00 

2.10 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . «... 

Pres.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  _ _ _ 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10 _ _ 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz . . . 

No.  2,  10  oz. . 

No.  2,  17  oz . 


LOBSTER 
Flats,  1  Ib.. 

%  lb . 

%  lb . 


.70  _ 

1.26  . 

1.12%  1.26 


OYSTERS 


Southern  Northwest  Selects 


Std.,  4  oz. . 

. .  1.00 

. .  ^  1.10 

1.05 

1.05 

.  1  «n 

2.10 

2.20 

10  oz . . 

2.10 

Selects,  6  oz . . ........ - 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  - 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1.......... 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No. 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small _ 

No.  1,  Medium... 
No.  1,  Large.. 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key . . 

%  Oil,  Keyless . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton....... 

%  Oil,  Carton . . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 


4.00 

3.35 


4.36 

3.10 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s.. 

%s 

%S  . 

Light  Meat,  Is.. 


6.60 


1.10  1.20 
1.50  1.60 


2.25  2.36 

.  1.72% 

1.86  1.90 


.  2.00 

1.35  1.40 

1.80  1.90 


Southern 
1.16  1.30 


1.20 

1.25 


1.36 

1.40 


3.90  4.15 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS  lor  Machlnory  Mb*. 

Si!  magar'a  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corppratioii,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ina. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

baskets.  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc. 

BELTING.  Leather. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A  K  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOXES  (Metal),  Lug.  Field. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  WU. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks..  Westminster,  Md. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYORS,  HydrauUc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

1 

CRANES  AND  HOISTS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  ni. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS  OR  CHOPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Hi. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  STACKERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


BUCKETS,  PAILS  AND  PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  iU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  md. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  CorporaUon,  Hoopeston, 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Ill. 


CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lu. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CHAIN  ADIUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
E.  I.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
'Jhisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  BalUmore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayc.rs  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Cii’shoim-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
food  Machinery  CorporaUon,  Hoopeston,  IU. 
A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COILS,  Cooking. 
li’-n-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
■'I'.iholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

;  c  .'d  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
.  i^ilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

.  '1.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

<.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


-ONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS. 
iin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
sholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
d  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
'^orte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Process,  Retorts. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag:ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  MisceUaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  CorporaUon,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  BalUmore,  Md, 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  BalUmore,  Md. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS. 

BerUn  Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

ChishoUn  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  BalUmore,  Md. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATORS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPERS  AND  BRINERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IU. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal,  Glass  Lined,  Wood. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetabie. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BEET  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ul. 


CORN  CANNING  MACHINERY 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  BILKERS. 


TONVEYOR  BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber,  Wire. 
'iin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
■jsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Forte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MIXERS 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 


BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IU. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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CORK  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-(^apman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Morrel  Bros,  Morrel,  Ohio. 

Sinrlair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster.  Md. 


CORN  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


FISH  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  m. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FRUIT  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY 


Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

MILK  CANNING  MACHINERY 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chishoim-Kyder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLEANERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis.. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GRADERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  UL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niaaara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Slnclair-^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  F<dls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  UL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SNIPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  ContinuouB. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SCALDERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS  &  JUICE  MACHINERY 


COOKING  COILS  ior  Kettles  and  Tanks. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JUICE  EXTRACTORS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robms  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JUICE  HEATERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PULPERS  AND  FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Fibre. 

CANS,  nn.  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
PhilUps  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CLEANING  COMPOUNDS,  Cleansers. 
FERTILIZER. 

INSECTICIDES,  Dusts,  Sprays. 


INSURANCE.  Cannon. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 

LABELS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ul. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SALT. 


SEASONINGS 

SEEDS,  Cannon*.  AU  Variottoo. 

Associated  Seed  Growen,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ul. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


SEEDS.  PEA  AND  BEAN. 

Associated  Seed  Growen,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Coni; 
GaUatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogen  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED,  TOMATO. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn 
F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


SEED  TREATMENT. 

SUGAR,  DEXTROSE. 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TIN  PLATE. 


WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 
The  Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore. 
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Modern  Canning  Equipment 

for  ALL  Food  Products 


Modernize  your  plant — produce  highest  quality 
at  lowest  cost  with  machinery  and  supplies  from 
the  leading  manufacturer  of  canning  equipment. 


Write  for  our  2 24 -page 
illustrated  catalog,  show¬ 
ing  over  400  products 
used  by  the  food  indus¬ 
tries. 


49  M  &  S  6-POCKET  FILLER 

Fills  any  liquid  or  semi  liquid  product.  Handles 
the  most  difficult  can-filling  jobs.  Continuous 
and  automatic.  Fills  up  to  125  cans  per  minute. 
All  cans  filled  exactly  alike.  No  spill,  drip  or 
waste.  Unless  can  is  properly  placed  to  receive 
it,  product  cannot  flow.  Other  Fillers  up  to  200 
cans  per  minute. 


A-B  COOKER  AND  COOLER 

The  “One  Man  Cook  Room”  for  evaporated  or  condensed  milk,  meat  products, 
com,  tomatoes,  asparagus,  peas,  fruit  and  other  foods.  Cans  processed  immedi¬ 
ately  after  closing,  all  given  same  length  of  cook  at  constant  temperature,  then 
cooled  quickly  and  thoroughly.  Result:  a  high-grade,  perfectly  sterilized,  uni¬ 
form  product. 


Conveyors  . . .  Elevators . .  .  Size  Graders .  . . 
Quality  Graders  .  .  .  Picking  Tables  .  .  . 
Washers  . . .  Blanehers  . . .  Storage  Hoppers 
Pea  and  Bean  Fillers  .  .  .  Bean  Cleaners  .  .  . 
Bean  Baking  Ovens  .  .  .  Cook  Room  Equip¬ 
ment  .  .  .  Aphis  Control  Eiquipment . . .  Etc. 


Huskers  .  .  .  Cutters  .  .  .  Trimmers  .  .  . 
Washers  .  .  .  Ear  Corn  Brusher  .  .  .  Inspect¬ 
ion  Conveyors  .  .  .  Spiral  Conveyors  .  .  . 
Whole  Grain  Washers  .  .  .  Batch  Mixers  .  .  . 
Blending  IVIixers  .  .  .  Syrup  System  . . .  Silk- 
ers  .  .  .  Cooker-Fillers  .  .  .  Elevators  .  . .  Cob 
Crusher  .  .  .  Corn  Shaker  .  .  .  Etc. 


|m  SUPER  JUICE 
^  EXTRACTOR 

Gives  maximum  yield  of  tomato  juice 
of  any  desired  consistency  —  quickly 
adjustable  from  light,  thin  juice  to 
extremely  heavy,  pulpy  juice.  Output 
10  to  30  gal.  per  minute.  Also  gives 
splendid  results  on  other  fmits  and 
vegetables. 


%  HAND  PACK  FILLER 

Steps  up  the  quality  of  your  pack  to 
an  astonishing  degree,  invariably  brings 
better  prices.  Ideal  for  packing  Toma¬ 
toes,  Sauer  Kraut,  String  Beans,  Beets, 
Fruits,Berries,Pickles,FishFlakes,Mac- 
aroni.  Chunky  Meats,  Cocoanut,  Etc. 


Inspection  Tables  .  .  .  Washers  .  .  .  Scalders 
.  .  .  Peeling  Tables  .  .  .  Tomato  Crushers 
.  .  .  Tomato  Steamers  .  .  .  Juice  Extract¬ 
ors  .  .  .  Pulpers  .  .  .  Finishers  .  .  .  Tomato 
Fillers  .  .  .  Pulp  Fillers  .  .  .  Pulp  Tanks 
and  Coils  .  .  .  Exhausters  .  .  .  Copper 
Kettles  .  .  .  Open  Kettles  .  .  .  Cookers  and 
Coolers  .  .  .  Etc.,  etc. 


18-  VALVE  JUICE  FILLER 

LEWIS  OUALITY  GRADER  minute — and 

WUMLII  I  UKMUBK  more.  Gives  utmost  accuracy  even  at 

Separates  tenderest  peas  from  others  highest  speeds.  Any  height  can  and  up 

with  hairline  accuracy.  Top  quality  and  to  a  No.  3  diameter.  Drip-proof  and 

top  prices  are  assured.  leak-proof. 

Information  on  any  canning  subject  gladly  furnished  by  our  experts.  No  obligations.  d-40o-t 


PEERLESS  SUPER  HUSKER 

Husks  two  tons  of  com  per  hour.  Doubles 
capacity  of  your  plant  without  increas¬ 
ing  floor  space,  since  it  takes  up  no  more 
room  than  single  husker. 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

HOOPESTON  (SPRAGUE-SELLS  DIVISION)  ILLINOIS 


SUBSIDIARY  OF  MCKEESPORT  TIN  PLATE  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  .  110  EAST'  42nd  STREET  .  NEW  YORK  CITY 

S»U.  OHices  «nd  Plants  a  NEW^YORKCITY  •  BALTIMORE  .  MASfETH,  N.  Y.  .  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  .  H  AMILTON,  OHIO 


mm 

